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Art.  I.  The  tohole  Works  of  the  Right  Rev,  Edtoard  ReynMi^  D,D* 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  now  first  collected,  with  his  Funeral 
Sermon,  by  B.  Riveley,  one  of  his  Lordship's  Chaplains.  To 
which  is  prefixed/  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
Alexander  Chalmers,  F.S.A.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  pp.  2898.  Price  Si. 
London.  1826. 

1 N  none  of  the  reprints  which  have  appeared  during,  the  last 
^  twenty  yearn,  has  a  sounder  discretion  been  exercised,  than 
in  the  publication  before  us,  which  contains  the  entire*  Works 
of  Bishop  Reynolds,  now  for  the  first  time  edited  together. 
Reynolds  was  an  excellent  man,  and  an  interesting  writer;  not 
is  it  any  deduction  from  the  value  of  his  works,  that  we  find  in 
them  so  little  of  the  polemic,  and  so  much  of  the  sound  and 
practical  divine.  This  absence  of  all  that  is  petulant  and  dis¬ 
putatious,  combined  with  a  holy  anxiety  for  the  cultivation  of 
all  that  is  connected  with  essential  truth  and  vital  godliness, 
eminently  characterised  the  writer  and  the  man.  He  was  of  a 
gentle  and  forbearing  spirit ;  and  if,  at  times,  he  seemed  t6 
shrink  from  that  firm  and  uncompromising  assertion  of  high 
principle,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  exemplary 

K,  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  apparent  tergiversation  is  to 
;counted  for  on  suppositions  quite  consistent  with  integrity 
of  conscience. 

The  least  satisfactoiy  part  of  the  work  before  us,  is  the  me¬ 
moir  ;  and  one  of  its  defects  consists  in  its  inadequate  deve¬ 
lopment  of  personal  character,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  point  under  consideration.  It  is  undeniable,  that  Reynolds 
exhibited,  to  use  plain  language,  some  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  the  accommc^ating  Vicar  of  Bray.  He  first  held 
preferment  as  the  adherent  of  Episcopacy  ;  he  then  conformed 
under  a  Presbyterian  establishment ;  and  at  the  Restoration, 
when  Episcopacy  came  again  into  fashion,  and  it  was  raining 
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mitres,  he  found  one  that  accurately  fitted  his  head.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  this  oscitancy  of  conduct  looks,  to 
say  the  least,  very  much  like  infinuity  of  principle.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  assign,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  does,  all  this  to 

•  mildness  and  moderation  of  temper/  aiding  him,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  circumstances,  to  float  easily  ‘  down  the  revo- 

*  lutionary  stream.*  But  when  this  plea  has  been  admitted  to 
its  fullest  extent  of  apology  and  extenuation,  it  will  have  done 
very  little  in  the  way  either  of  explanation  or  of  defence. 
Without  intending  to  engage  in  the  various  discussions 
requisite  to  a  complete  investigation  of  this  matter,  we  are 
unwilling  to  pass  it  by  altogether ;  and  a  brief  review  of  the 
events  of  his  life  will  be  requisite,  to  put  our  readers  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Edward  Reynolds  was  born  at  Southampton,  in  November, 
1599,  and  received  his  education  at  the  free-grammar-school 
of  his  native  town.  At  the  proper  age,  he  was  removed  to 
Merton  College,  Oxon,  then  under  the  wardenship  of  the 
learned  Sir  Henry  Savile.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar  of  high  promise,  and  after  obtaining  a  full  share  of 
academic  honours,  was  chosen  fellow.  He  took  orders,  and, 
in  1622,  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  In  1631,  he  accepted  the  living  of  Braunston  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  resigning  his  London  engagement  as  incompatible 
witn  the  duties  of  his  country  cure,  lie  was  quietly  discharg¬ 
ing  the  offices  of  his  retired  station,  when  the  '  great  rebellion’ 
involved  him  so  far  in  its  consequences  as  to  call  him  into 
more  conspicuous  notion,  and  place  him  in  circumstances  of 
higher  ana  more  trying  responsibility.  How  he  stood  the  pro¬ 
bation,  is  matter  of  history.  He  presbyterianised ;  he  sat  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  he  assented  to  *  the  solemn  League 
*  and  Covenant ;’  he  was  one  of  the  *  Visitors'  appointed  to, 
put  the  university  of  Oxford  to  its  purgation ;  he  accepted  the 
deanery  of  Christ-church  on  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell ;  and  he 
ultimately  became  Vice  Chancellor  on  the  nomination  of 
Lord  Pembroke.  Let  it  be  added  to  this  series  of  unequivocal 
steps,  that,  when  Cromwell  imposed  his  ‘  Engagement/  Dr. 
Reynolds,  after  refusing  the  oath,  proposed,  when  too  late,  to 
take  it,  and  we  shall  have  a  picture  to  which  our  respect  for 
the  sincere,  though  infirm  piety  of  the  man,  forbids  us  to  give 
its  characteristic  epithet.  For  his  transition  to  presbyterianism, 
it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  account ;  and  we  l>elieve  his  con¬ 
duct  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  real  preference.  He  was  a 
decided  Calvinist,  and  this  doctrine  occupied  a  far  more  lead¬ 
ing  station  in  the  creeds  of  the  Presbytery,  than  in  the  articles 
of  the  Episcopacy.  The  Anniniaaism  oi  Laud  had  diffused 
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itself  largely  throughout  the  hierarchy  of  which  he  was  the 
head ;  and  the  tendency  of  this  was,  to  detach  and  insulate 
the  conscientious  holders  of  the  opposite  sentiment.  Here 
was  quite  enough  to  originate  a  strong  predisposition  to 
embnice  an  advantageous  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  a 
party  with  which  he  symbolized  more  cordially  than  with  his 
old  associates.  In  the  'Church/  he  had  detected  error  and 
lukewarmness ;  in  the  '  Kirk/  he  found  truth  and  zeal, — to  say 
nothing  of  wealth  and  honour ;  and  we  can  make  mucii 
allowance  for  the  operation  of  such  a  conviction  as  this  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  like  Reynolds.  We  have,  besides  all  this, 
the  authority  of  Baxter  for  ascribing  to  him  the  opinion,  that 
no  precise  and  invariable  form  of  church -government  is  en¬ 
joined  in  Scripture.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that,  when  we  have 
taken  into  account  the  mild,  deferential,  and  somewhat  timid 
character  of  this  excellent  man,  these  two  circumstances,  his 
Calvinism  and  his  latitudinarian  sentiments  respecting  matters 
of  discipline,  we  have  enough  to  explain  the  inconsistencies  of 
his  conduct  up  to  this  point ;  although  we  fear  that  the  most 
charitable  extension  of  these  motives  and  principles  can 
hardly  be  taken  in  justification  of  his  ultimate  reversion  to 
Episcopacy,  especially  when  couplod  with  his  acceptance  of 
high  office  in  the  hierarchy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  out  fair  to 
keep  in  view  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to 
remember  that  Baxter  himself,  though  he  refused  to  conform, 
so  far  conceded  as  to  negotiate,  and  that  he  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  redintegratio  amoris  of  Reynolds  and  Episcopacy.  ^ 

Be  this  question  disposed  of  as  it  may,  the  piety  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  unassailable,  and  the  theolooical  value  of  nis  works, 
will  in  no  respect  be  deteriorated.  We  feel  not  a  little  in¬ 
debted  to  the  proprietor  of  the  present  edition  for  affording  us 
the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  entire  works  oi  an 
able  writer  and  sound  divine,  known  to  us  before  chiefly  by  re¬ 
pute,  and  by  a  partial  inspection  of  his  minor  compositions.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  exercise,  and  it  might,  possibly,  throw 
some  light  on  the  character  and  variations  of  the  Author, 
were  we  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  chronological  examination 
of  his  writings,  with  a  special  view  to  that  object.  Our 
available  materials,  however,  fail  us  here.  The  memoir  is  very 
defective  in  critical  analysis,  and  would  afford  us  little  or  no 
aid.  We  have  felt  strangely  tempted  to  take  it  up  con  amort ^ 
and  to  institute  a  search  among  collateral  authorities ;  but  we 
are  deterred  from  so  formidable  a  task,  by  more  urgent  de¬ 
mands  on  our  present  leisure,  and  we  most  t^e  the  series  of 
publications  as  we  find  it  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  ‘  Three  Treatises/  on  ‘  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature,* 
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*  the  Sinfulnew  of  Sin/  ‘  the  Life  of  Christf*  come  first.  They 
arc  made  up  from  materials — ‘  quccdam* — sup¬ 

plied  by  the  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Reynolds  when  he  held 
the  preachership  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Although  their  actual 
arrangement  is  that  of  consecutive  and  systematic  composition, 
they  still  retain  enough  of  their  original  cast,  to  shew  that 
they  were  framed  with  a  view  to  popular  impression.  They 
exhibit  much  excellence  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of  expression  ; 
they  bring  forward  consj/icuously  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 
(tospel ;  and  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  ami  casuistical  points 
is  managed,  not  only  with  ability,  but  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  these  treatises  are  the 
productions  of  youth,  since  they  were  composed  between  the 
ages  of  twenly'three  and  thirty-two ;  a  season  at  which, 
though  the  mind  has  usually  attained  its  full  vigour,  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  expect  the  evidences  of  close  and  accurate 
thinking,  in  combination  with  profound  and  various  learning. 
In  these  respects,  the  compositions  in  question  are  altogether 
remarkable,  since,  although  Ileynolds,  in  this  instance,  allgwed 
his  imagination  a  freedom  of  exercise  which  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  in  his  other  works,  he  has  not  only  inain- 
taineil  throughout,  forcible  statement  and  acute  discrimination, 
but  has  displayed  a  mastery  of  learned  reading  that  enabled 
him  to  range  at  will  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  sacred  and  profane.  His  references  and  citations, 
judiciously  exhibited  for  the  most  part  in  the  margin,  attest 
his  familiar  aci^uaintance  w  ith  the  historians,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  poets  of  antiquity,  with  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  with  the  theologians  of  later  times.  Since,  how  ever,  general 
criticism,  without  specific  illustration,  can  but  imperfectly 
body  forth  the  intellectual  form  and  lineaments  of  such  a  man 
as  l)r.  Reynolds,  as  exhibited  in  the  entire  productions  of  his 
literary  life,  we  shall  adopt  the  method  of  analysis;  and, 
although  his  *  three  treatises*  are  somewhat  discursive,  we 
shall  select  them  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  the  whole,  fair  and 
favourable  specimens  of  his  talents  as  a  divine,  and  bis  powers 
as  a  writer.  In  our  abstract,  we  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
preserve  the  language  of  the  original. 

Taking  as  his  motto,  Eccles.  i.  14,  and  having  laid  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  self-sufiiciency  and  insubordination  are 
at  variance  with  the  condition  of  a  creature,  and  especially  so 
with  that  of  man  as  a  sinner,  he  adopts  the  Wise  Man’s  two 
main  conclusions — 1st,  the  Creature’s  insufficiency;  “  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.”  2.  Man’s  duty  to  God,  and  God4 
all-sufficiency  to  man ;  ”  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
**  whole  matter :  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for 
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^  thU  is  totum  hominis/*  the  whole  duty,  the  whole  end,  the 
'  whole  happiness  of  man/  The  first  of  these  treatises,  on 
•  the  Vanity  of  the  Creature/  discusses  the  former  of  these 
points  ;  i.  e.  the  insufficiency  of  the  creature  to  satiate  the  de¬ 
sires,  and  quiet  the  motions  of  the  soul  of  man.  No  good  can 
be  adequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  unless  it  possess 
the  qualities  or  relations  of  Proportion  and  Propriftf.  Man 
has  not  only  a  sensitive  appetite,  but  a  spiritual  soul,  to  which 
it  is  subordinate ;  and  hence,  even  the  inferior  quality  can  never 
be  fully  satisfied  with  its  object,  unless  that  likewise  be  suH* 
ordinate  and  linked  to  the  object  of  the  superior  faculty,  which 
is  God.  The  creature,  then,  in  its  relation  to  the  soul  of  inani 
is  destitute  of  proportion,  until  it  be  sanctified  by  a  highef 
presence  :  so  long  as  it  is  empty  of  God,  it  is  full  of  vanity 
and  vexation.  But,  with  proportion,  there  must  also  be  pro¬ 
priety  ;  and  sin  hath  unlinked  that  golden  chain  whereby  the 
creatine  was  joined  unto  God,  and  God  with  the  creature  came 
along  into  the  mind  of  man.  This  union,  therefore,  must  be 
recovered,  this  breach  made  up  ;  and  this  reconciliation  between 
God  and  the  creature  can  only  be  in  and  through  Christ.  S(^ 
then,  the  mind  of  a  man  is  fully  and  only  satisfied  with  the 
creature,  when  it  finds  God  and  Christ  together  in  it;  God 
making  the  creature  suitable  to  our  inferior  desires,  and  Christ 
making  both  God  and  the  creature  ours;  God  giving  pfopor- 
ti  >n,  and  Christ  giving  propriety. 

‘  Let  us  now  consider  the  insufficiency  of  the  creature  to  confeti 
and  the  unsatisfiahleness  of  the  flesh  to  receive,  any  solid  or  real 
satisfaction  from  any  of  the  works  which  are  done  under  the  sun. 
Man  is  naturally  a  proud  creature,  of  high  projects,  of  unbounded 
desires,  ever  framing  to  himself  I  know  not  what  imaginary  and  fan¬ 
tastical  felicities,  which  have  no  more  proportion  unto  real  and  true 
contentment,  than  a  king  on  a  stage  to  a  icing  on  a  throne,  than  the 
houses  which  children  make  of  cards  unto  a  prince’s  palace.  Ever 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  he  hath  an  itch  in  him  to  be  a  God  within 
himself,  the  fountain  of' his  own  goodness,  the  contriver  of  his  own 
sufficiency  ;  loth  he  is  to  go  beyond  himself,  or  what  he  thinks  pro¬ 
perly  his  own,  for  that  in  which  he  resolveth  to  place  his  rest.  But, 
alas!  after  he  had  toiled  out  his  heart,  and  wasted  his  spirits,  in  the 
most  exact  inventions  that  the  creature  could  minister  unto  him ;  So¬ 
lomon  here,  the  most  experienced  for  inquiry,  the  most  wise  for 
contrivance,  the  most  wealthy  for  compassing  such  earthly  delights, 
hath,  after  many  years*  sifling  out  the  nnest  flour,  and  torturing  na¬ 
ture  to  extract  the  most  exquisite  spirits  and  purest  quintessence 
which  the  varieties  of  the  creatures  could  afford, — at  last  pronounccxl 
of  them  all,  that  they  are  **  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  like  thorns 
in  their  gathering,  they  prick  ;  that  is  their  vexation  :  and  in  their 
burning,  they  suddenly  blaze  and  waste  away  ;  that  \i  their  vanity. 
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Vanity  in  their  duratloni  frail  and  |>eriAhable  thingt;  and  Texatuin 
in  their  enjoyment,  they  notliing  but  molest  and  disquiet  the  heart. 
“  Tlic  eye,”  saith  Solomon,  “  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  hearing.”  Notwithstanding  they  be  the  widest  of  all  the  senses, 
can  take  in  more  abundance  witn  less  satiety,  and  serve  more  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  supplies  of  the  reasonable  soul,  yet  a  man’s  eye- 
strings  may  even  crack  with  veheincney  of  poring — his  ears  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  variety  of  the  most  exquisite  sounds  and  harmonies 
and  lectures  in  the  world,  and  yet  still  his  soul  within  him  be  as 
greedy  to  see  and  hear  more,  as  it  was  at  tirst.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Uie  favour  of  a  prince,  the  adoration  of  the  people, 
the  roost  conspicuous  honours  of  tlic  court,  the  liberty  of  utterly 
destroying  his  most  bitter  adversaries,  the  sway  of  tlie  stern  and  uni¬ 
versal  negotiations  of  state,  the  concurrency  of  all  the  happiness  that 
wealth,  or  honour,  or  intimateness  w  ith  the  prince,  or  deity  with 
the  people,  or  extremity  of  luxury,  could  adbrd, — would  possibly 
have  lefl  any  room  or  nook  in  the  heart  of  Hainan  lor  discontent  f 
And  yet  do  but  observe,  how  the  want  of  one  Jew’s  knee  (who  dares 
not  give  divine  worship  to  any  but  his  Lord)  blasts  all  his  other  glo¬ 
ries,  brings  a  damp  upon  all  his  other  delights,  makes  his  head  hang 
down  and  his  mirth  wither :  so  little  leaven  was  able  to  sour  all  the 
Queen’s  banquet  and  the  King’s  favour.  Ahab  was  a  king,  in  whom 
therefore  we  may  justly  expect  a  conliuence  of  ail  the  happiness 
which  his  dominions  could  afford ;  a  man  lliat  built  whole  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  ivory  palaces ;  and  yet  the  want  of  one  poor  vineyard  of 
Naboth  brings  such  a  heaviness  of  heart,  such  a  deadness  of  coun¬ 
tenance  on  so  great  a  )>ersoii,  as  seemed,  in  the  judgement  of  Jeze¬ 
bel,  far  unbeseeming  the  honour  and  distance  of  a  prince.  Nay, 
Solomon,  a  man  every  way  more  a  king,  both  in  the  mind  and  in  the 
state  of  a  king,  than  Ahab ;  a  man  that  did  not  use  the  creature  with 
a  sensual,  but  with  a  critical  fruition,  **  To  lind  out  that  good  which 
God  had  given  men  under  the  sun,’*  and  that  in  such  abundance  of 
all  things,  learning,  honour,  pleasure,  peace,  plenty,  niaguiticence, 
foreign  supplies,  royal  visits,  noble  confederacies,  us  that  in  him  waa 
the  pattern  of  a  complete  prince,  beyond  all  the  platforms  and  ideaa 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  even  he  was  never  able  to  repose  his  heart 
upon  any,  or  ail  these  things  together,  till  he  brings  in  the  fear  of 
tiic  Lord  for  the  close  of  ail.* 

Thus,  when  there  is  to  be  made  up  an  adequate  and  suit¬ 
able  happiness  for  the  soul  of  man,  the  infinite  disproportion 
and  insutHciency  of  the  creature  become  manifest  in  its  vanity. 
And  this  is  threefold:  1.  In  respect  of  its  nature  and  worth. 
‘J.  From  its  deadness,  unprofitableness,  inellicacy,  only  then  to 
be  removed  when  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
prayer.  3.  In  regard  of  duration  and  continuance. 

‘  Man  is  by  nature  a  provident  creature,  apt  to  lay  up  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  that  disposition  should  reach  beyond  the  forecast  of 
the  fool  in  the  gos|)el  *  fur  uuuy  years,*  even  for  iuiuiuiulity  iueii'. 
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F<>r  there  I*  no  men  who  hath  hot  the  ponemi  notfoni  of 

onmipted  rewon  eHre  within  him ;  who  hath  not  his  conscience  quite 
vitiate<l,  and  his  mind  putrified  with  noisome  lusts  ;  who  is  not  wrap- 
fu'd  up  in  the  mud  of  thick  ignorance  and  palpable  stupidity ;  hut 
must  of  necessity  have  oftentimes  the  immeniate  representations  of 
immortality  before  his  eyes.  Let  him  never  so  muen  smother  and 
suppress  the  truth  j  let  him  with  all  the  art  he  can,  divert  his  con¬ 
ceits,  and  entangle  his  thoughts  in  secular  cares,  let  him  shut  his 
eyelids  ns  close  ns  his  nail  is  to  his  flesh  ;  yet  the  flashes  of  immorta¬ 
lity  are  of  so  penetrative  and  searching  a  nature,  that  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  through  all  the  obstacles  which  a  mind  not  wholly 

overdaubed  with  worldliness  and  ignorance,  can  put  between.* . 

‘  Where  the  l.ord  doth  not  wholly  give  a  man  over  to  heap  up  trea¬ 
sures  unto  the  last  day,  to  be  eaten  up  with  the  canker  of  his  own 
wealth,— the  soul  must  of  necessity,  some  time  or  other,  happen  upon 
such  sad  thoughts  as  these  :  What  ails  my  foolish  heart  thus  to  eat 
up  itself  with  care,  and  to  rob  mine  eyes  of  their  beloved  sleep  for 
such  things,  ns  to  the  which,  the  time  will  come,  when  I  must  bid 
an  everlasting  farewell  ?  Am  I  not  a  poor  mortal  creature,  brother 
to  the  worms,  sister  to  the  dust  ?  Do  I  not  carry  about  with  me  a 
soul  full  of  corruptions,  a  skin  full  of  diseases  ?  Is  not  my  breath  in 
my  nostrils,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  it  to  go  out,  and  possi¬ 
bility  never  to  come  in  again  ?  Is  my  flesh  of  brass,  or  my  bonet 
of  iron,  that  I  shonid  think  to  hold  out,  and  without  interruption,  to 
enjoy  these  earthly  things  ?  Or  if  they  were,  yet  are  not  the  crea¬ 
tures  themselves  subject  to  period  and  mortality  ?  Is  there  not  a 
moth  in  my  richest  garments,  a  worm  in  my  tallest  cedars,  a  canker 
and  rust  in  iny  firmest  gold,  to  corrupt  and  eat  it  out  ?  Or  if  not, 
will  there  not  come  a  day,  when  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  be 
set  on  fire,  and  the  elements  themselves  shall  melt  with  heat  ?  When 
that  universal  fiame  shall  devour  all  the  bags,  and  lands,  and  offSces, 
and  honours,  and  treasures,  and  storehouses  of  worldly  men  ?  When 
Heaven  and  Hell  shall  divide  the  world :  Heaven,  into  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  admitted  which  is  capable  of  moth  or  rust  to  corrupt 
it ;  and  Hell,  into  which,  if  any  such  things  could  come,  they  would 
undoubtedly  in  one  instant  be  swallowed  up  in  those  violent  and  un- 
extinguishahle  fiames  i  And  shall  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  put  my  fe¬ 
licity  in  that  which  will  fail  me,  when  I  shall  stand  in  greatest  need  3 
to  heap  up  treasures  into  a  broken  bag ;  to  work  in  the  fire  where  all 
must  perish  Certainly,  the  soul  of  a  mere  worldly  man,  who 
cannot  find  God  or  Christ  in  the  things  he  enjoys,  must  of  necessity 
be  so  far  from  reaping  solid  or  constant  comfort  from  any  of  these 
perishable  creatures,  that  it  cannot  but  ache  and  tremble,  but  be 
wholly  surprised  with  dismal  passions,  with  horrid  pre-apprehensiona 
of  its  own  woful  estate,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  creature’s  morta¬ 
lity,  and  the  unavoidable  flashes  and  conviction  of  its  own  evcrlast- 
ingness.*  pp.  31 — SS. 

'fhia  tendency  to  corrnplton  in  the  creatures  orimnates,  1. 
In  that  law  of  their  creation  by  which  they  were  made  subject 
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to  ahemiiont.  !i.  Fruiu  the  exasperation  of  tbi«  inherent  in¬ 
firmity  hy  the  aiu  of  man,  vihoae  evil,  he  beiiifr  the  lord  of  all 
creatiirea,  must  needs  retiound  to  the  niiaery  and  mortality  of 
all  his  retinue,  3.  In  some  s|>ecial  and  peculiar  curse,  God’s 
judicial  instrument  of  mortality.  It  results,  then,  from  these 
considerations,  that  there  is  c^^rej^ious  folly  in  U^ose  y^\^o  tsed 
their  opinions  and  aOVetions  to  earthly  thinj!:s  ;  that  they 
justify  the  uisdom  and  piotidciu'e  of  GihI  in  his  procetHlinjfa 
n  ilh  men  ;  and  that  the  croatureK  are  to  be  useii  with  the  tol- 
loning  coiTcctixcs — I,  That  we  keep  the  intellectuals  untaint¬ 
ed — ‘2.  That  with  the  eye  of  faith,  we  look  thronch  and  alvwe 
the  creature — 3,  That  we  so  use  it,  in  subordination  to  the 

f^race  of  («od,  as  to  make  it  subserre  onr  aims  at  imroorta- 
ity. 

And  if  the  creatures  are  thus  disproportionate  in  their  rs-- 
sence  all  is  I  they  ate  not  less  so  in  their  oprratum 

— they  are  **  ^  exaiton  of  Spirit,*’  The  thio^  and  cares  of  the 
earth  are  compared  to  *  thorns* — woumiing,  choking,  deceitful, 
xanishiig.  lathe  vexation  of  the  creature,  there  are  to  be 
considered,  its  degtcca,  its  groundts  and  its  uses.  The  first  of 
these  pi'kiuls  includes  the  prixuring,  the  intdii plying,  the  usintr. 
— exemplified  in  kitowlcnige,  pleaaunw,  and  riches, — the  re¬ 
viewing  and  the  disposing  of  the  nvatures.  The  second  di¬ 
vision  exhibits  the  grounds  of  this  vexation,  in  God’s  enrse, 
nvan’s  comiption,  and  the  creature’s  deceitfulness.  Thirdly, 
in  ncspct't  to  the  uses  of  the  creature’s  vexation,  the  conside¬ 
ration  thereof  should  lead  to  huruihation  and  f»r(  vention.  In 
connexion  with  the  first  of  ihesii.  Dr.  Reynolds  introduces  Uie 
following  K'autiful  example  of  confession  aiio  sufiphcution. 

•  l^d,  thou  art  a  God  of  pence  and  benuty  ;  nnd  whatever  conics 
from  Ttx'O,  must  needs  original!}  have  peace  and  beauty  in  it.  The 
earth  was  a  paradfse,  when  thou  didst  first  liestow  it  upon  me  ;  but 
my  sin  hath  turned  it  into  a  desert,  and  cursed  all  thi'  increasi  tliereof 
with  thorns,  Tlie  honour  which  thou  gavest  me,  was  a  glorious  ai- 
trihote,  a  sparkle  of  thine  ow’n  fire,  a  henm  of  thine  own  light,  an 
impress  of  thine  owm  imago,  a  chararitT  of  thine  own  power ;  but 
my  sin  hath  pul  a  thorn  into  mine  honour :  niy  greediness,  when  1 
look  upward  to  gel  higher,— and  my  giddiness,  when  I  look  down¬ 
ward  for  fear  of  fill  ling, — never  leave  my  heart  without  anguish  and 
▼eaaiion.  The  ph*asiire  w’hich  thou  allowesi  nu  to  enjoy,  is  full  of 
sweet  rt^freshmeni ;  hut  my  sin  hath  put  a  thorn  into  tliis  likewise : 
my  exee<s  and  sensualit^  hath  so  choked  thy  word,  so  stified  all  seeds 
of  nobleness  in  my  mincl,  so,  like  a  canker,  overgrown  ah  my  pre¬ 
cious  time,  stolen  nwu}  all  opportunities  of  grace,  melted  ano  waited 
all  iijy  strength,  that  now  my  refreshments  art  become  my  diseases. 
TIh  riches  which  them  gavest  me,  as  they  came  from  tiiec,  are  sove¬ 
reign  hletsiugt,  wherewith  I  might  abundantly  liavt  glorified  thy 
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name,  and  tenred  thy  church,  and  tnfipHad  thy  aainta,  and  made 
the  eyes  that  saw  me,-  to  blew  me.  and  the  earn  that  heard  me,  to 
bear  witneas  to  me ;  wherewith  1  roMt  hare  covered  the  naked  back, 
and  cured  the  bleeding  wounds,  and  filled  the  hui^ry  bowels,  and 
Mtistied  the  fainting  deeires  of  mine  own  Saviour  in  hit  dittrcttcd 
ineml>ers :  but  my  sin  hath  put  iu  to  many  thornt  of  pride,  hardneea 
of  heart,  uncompassionateness,  endlett  caret,  security,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  sin,  and  the  like,  as  are  ready  to  pierce  me  through  with 
many  sorro^rs.  The  calling  wherein  thou  hast  placed  me,  it  honest 
and  profitable  to  men,  wherein  1  might  spend  my  time  in  glorifying 
thy  name,  in  obedience  to  thy  will,  in  attendance  nn  thy  ulettings : 
blit  my  sin  hath  brought  to  much  ignorance  and  in  apprehension  upon 
my  understanding,  to  much  weakneat  upon  my  body,  to  much  in- 
tricaicneaa  upon  my  employments,  to  much  rust  and  sluggiahnest  upon 
my  faculties,  so  much  eartniy-mindedness  upon  my  heart,  as  that  I 
am  not  able,  without  much  discomfort,  to  go  on  in  my  calling.  All 
thy  creatures  are  of  themselves  full  of  honour  and  beauty,  the  beams 
nnd  glimpses  of  thine  own  glory  }  but  our  sin  hath  stained  the  beauty 
of  thine  own  handy-work,  so  that  now  thy  wrath  is  as  well  revealed 
from  Heaven,  as  thy  glory  ;  we  now  see  in  them  the  fruits,  as  well 
of  thy  terrors  as  of  thy  goodness.  And  now,  Lord,  1  do,  in  humble¬ 
ness  of  heart,  truly  abhor  myself,  and  abominate  those  cursed  tint, 
which  have  not  only  defiled  mine  own  nature  and  person,  but  have 
spread  deformity  and  confusion  upon  all  those  creatures,  in  which 
thine  own  wisdom  and  power  had  planted  so  great  a  beauty  and  so 
sweet  an  order.*  pp,  77,  78. 

In  the  prevention  of  this  vexation,  we  are  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  regular  and  irregular  cares.  The  former  are  such  us  aim 
at  right  endH  hy  riglileous  means  :  the  others*  are  superfluous 
and  sinful. 

•  Labour  ever  to  suit  thy  occassions  to  thy  parts,  and  thy  supplies 
to  thy  occasions.  If  a  sliip  out  of  greediness  be  overloadeo  with 
gold,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  notwithstanding  the  capacity  of 
the  sides  be  not  a  quarter  filled.  On  the  other  side,  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  feathers,  and  it  will  still  loss  up  and  down,  for  want  of  due 
ballasting.  So  is  it  in  the  lives  of  men  ;  some  have  such  greedy  de¬ 
sires,  that  they  think  that  they  can  run  through  all  sorts  of  business, 
and  so  never  leave  loading  themselves,  till  their  hearts  sink,  and  be 
swallowed  up  with  worldly  sorrow  and  security  in  sin.  Others  set 
their  affections  on  such  trivial  things,  that  though  they  should  hare 
the  fill  of  all  their  desires,  their  minds  would  still  be  as  fltmting  aiul 
unsettled  as  before.  Resolve,  therefore,  to  do  with  thyself  as  niea 
with  their  ships:  there  may  a  tempest  arise,  when  thou  must  be  con¬ 
strained  to  throw  out  all  thy  wares  into  the  sea . Do  as  wise  ma¬ 

riners  ;  have  strong  and  substantial  ballasting  in  the  bottom,  faith  in 
God’s  promises,  love  and  fear  of  his  name,  a  foundation  of  good 
works;  and  then,  whatever  becomes  of  thy  other  loading,  thy  ship 
itself  shall  be  safe  at  last.’ 
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Would  we  diBfinn  the  creature  of  its  vexation  1  1.  Pray 

for  oonveiiiency  for  that  which  \n  nuitnble  to  thy  mind.  *2. 
G*‘t  (’hrint  into  thy  whip.  3.  Ca^t  out  thy  Jonah,  every  aleep- 
ini^  and  aecnre  ain  that  hrinija  a  tempest  upon  thy  ship.  4. 
Suffer  not  the  vexation  of  the  creature  to  take  up  thy  thoughts 
and  inner  man.  To  set  the  heart  on  the  creature,  denotes  the 
Consecration  to  it  of  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  reliance ; 
but  this  ought  not  to  be,  because  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
spirit,  and  because  the  strength  of  every  man  is  his  spirit. 
Now  when  the  heart  is  thus  entangled,  it  is  weakened  and  un¬ 
able  to  encounter  either  temptation  or  atHictions.  Temptations 
will  become  irresistible,  because  of  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  who 
adapts  his  snares  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  who  edges 
his  seductions  by  promises  or  by  threatenings.  Afflictions  will 
overpower  the  spirit  enfeebled  by  the  dominion  of  lust,  be- 
imuse  lust  is  dainty,  wilful,  natural,  sensually  wise,  proud, 
rooted  in  self-love,  contentious,  rebellious ;  and,  lastly,  if  we 
could  even  conceive  some  afflictions  not  cuntmry  to  lust,  yet, 
afflictions  are  ever  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  lusts,  to  the 
materials  and  instruments  of  lusts,  such  as  are  health,  plea¬ 
sures,  riches,  honours.  A  heart  set  upon  the  creature  is  dis¬ 
abled  of  all  active  strength  in  execution  of  the  will  of  tiod  : 
1.  Because  a  good  duty  must  proceed  from  an  entire  cause,  from 
the  whole  heart;  but  lust  divides  the  heart.  ‘2.  A  heart  set 
on  lusts,  moves  to  no  ends  but  its  own  ;  and  self-ends  defile  an 
action,  though  otherwise  never  so  specious.  3,  The  heart  is  a 
fountain  and  principle,  and  principles  are  ever  one  and  uni¬ 
form  :  out  of  the  same  fountain  cannot  come  bitter  water  and 
sweet,  t'hrist  and  an  iilol  cannot  consist.  The  love  of  the 
creature  is  fatal  to  devotion.  Prayer  demands  a  hungry  spirit, 
a  heart  convinced  of  its  own  emptiness,  a  desire  of  intimate 
communion  with  (tod  ;  but  the  creature  draws  the  heart  and  all 
the  desires  thereof  to  itself.  Meditation  requires  a  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts,  a  mind  unmixed  with  other  cares,  a 
sincere  and  uncorrupled  relish  of  the  Word.  In  Hearing  the 
WonI,  the  heart  can  never  accept  God’s  commands  till  it-  be 
first  empty  :  a  man  cannot  receive  the  richest  gifY  that  is,  with 
a  hand  tliat  was  full  before.  In  the  Service  of  God,  there  are 
two  main  things  reipiired  ;  fti it h  to  begin,  and  amrafre  or  Mfiertre 
to  go  through,  bust  hinders  both  these.  How  can  ye  nelieve, 
since  ye  seek  for  glory  one  from  another  ?  When  persecution 
arose  because  of  the  Word,  the  temporary  was  presently 
offended. 

*  In  one  word,  a  man  ought  not  to  set  his  heart  on  the  creature, 
because  of  the  nublcucss  of  the  heart . Let  not  the  bramble  bo 
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king  5  let  not  enrthly  thing*  bear  rule  over  thine  afibctlon* !  fire  will 
rite  out  of  them,  which  will  contume  all  thy  ctdart,  emaaculate  the 
powert  of  thy  toul.  Let  grace  ait  in  the  throne,  and  earthly  thinga 
ne  tubordinate  to  the  wisdom  and  rule  of  God*t  spirit  In  thine  heart : 
Uiey  are  excellent  eenrants,  but  pernicious  masters.— Be  armed  when 
thou  touchett  or  meddlest  with  them  ;  armed  against  the  lusts,  and 
against  the  temptations  that  arise  fVom  them.  Get  faith,  to  place  thy 
heart  upon  better  promises.  Enter  not  upon  them  without  prayer  unto 
God,  that,  since  thou  art  going  amongst  snares,  he  would  carry  thee 
through  with  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  and  teach  thee  how  to  use 
them  as  his  blessings,  and  as  instruments  of  his  glory.  Make  a 
covenant  with  thine  heart,  as  Job  with  his  eyes  t  have  a  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  thine  evil  heart,  lest  it  be  surpriseil  and  bewitched  with 
sinnil  aflections. — Touch  them  gently ;  do  not  hug,  love,  dote  upon 
the  creature,  nor  grasp  it  with  adulterous  embraces :  the  love  of 
money  is  a  root  of  mischief,  and  is  enmity  against  God. — Use  them 
for  hedges  and  fences,  to  relieve  the  saints,  to  make  friends  of  un« 
righteous  Mammon,  to  defend  the  church  of  Christ  t  but  by  no 
means  have  them  in  thy  held,  but  only  alwtU  it :  mingle  it  not  with 
thy  corn,  lest  it  choke  and  stifle  all. — And,  lastly,  use  them  at 
Gideon,  for  weaptins  of  just  revenge  against  the  enemies  of  God*a 
church,  to  vindicate  his  truth  and  glory  ;  and  then,  by  being  wise 
ami  faithful  in  a  little,  thou  shalt  at  last  be  made  ruler  over  muai,  and 
enter  into  thy  master’s  joy.* 

Such  ifl  the  spirited  peroration  of  the  first  treatise  ;  but  we 
must  abandon  unr  intention  of  analysing  the  remainder  with 
r(|ual  minnieness.  Occupying  as  they  do,  nearly  four  linndred 
fairly  filled  pages,  we  could  not  compress  them  into  the 
smallest  compass  consistent  with  just  analysis,  without  an 
allotment  of  space  both  unusual  and  inconvenient.  In  the 
second  treatise,  on  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  Korn.  vii«9., 
vi.  12,  2  Cor.  vii.  I,  Horn.  vii.  13,  supply  the  texts  to  so  many 
sections  on  the  Strength  of  Sin,  the  lleign  of  Sin.  the  Pollu* 
tion  of  Sin,  the  Use  of  the  Law,  The  definition  of  the  niagie- 
terial  power  of  sin  is  powerfully  w  ritten. 

*  It  ii  a  lord  and  master ;  in  which  respect  it  hath  the«e  ties  upon 
uf  :  First,  a  covenant ;  there  it  a  virtual  oargain  between  lust  and  a 
sinner.  We  make  promise  of  serving  and  obeying  sin  ;  and  that  rw 
turneth  unto  us  the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  the  pleasures  of  sin. 
Secondly,  love  unto  it,  as  unto  a  bountiful  and  beneficial  lord.  Sin 
exerciseth  authority  over  us,  and  yet  we  account  it  our  benefactor. 
Thirdly,  an  easy  service ;  the  work  of  sin  is  natural ;  the  instruments 
all  ready  at  hand  ;  the  helpers  and  fellow  servants  many,  to  teach, 
to  encourage,  to  hasten  ana  lead  on  in  the  broad  way.  Fourthly,  in 
sin  itself,  there  is  a  great  strength  to  enforce  men  to  its  service.  First, 
it  is  edged  with  malice  against  the  soul,  armed  with  weapons  to  fight 
against  it,  and  enmity  is  a  great  whetstone  to  valour.  Secondly,  it 
is  attended  with  lleihJy  wisdom,  supported  with  stratagems  and  de- 
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ceit,  heartened  ond  set  on  by  the  SMiitance  of  Satan  and  tlie  world* 
Thirdly,  U  hath  a  judicature  and  regiment  in  the  heart ;  it  governs 
by  a  law ;  it  tends  forth  lusts  and  temptations  like  so  many  edicts 
into  the  soul ;  and  when  we  object  the  law  of  God  against  the  service 
that  is  required,  then,  as  the  Persian  king,  who  could  not  find  out  a 
law  to  warrant  the  particular  which  he  would  have  done,  found  out 
another,  **  that  he  might  do  what  he  would  so  sin,  when  it  hath 
DO  reason  to  allege,  yet  it  hath  self-will,  that  is,  all  laws  in  one.* 

We  are  occasionally  reminded  by  passages  in  Reynolds,  of 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  South.  A  sentence  or  two  in  the 
following  paragraph,  very  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection, 
not  only  the  .style,  but  the  sentiment  of  one  of  his  noblest 
compositions. 

*  Three  hateful  evils  are  in  sin  ;  aberration  from  God’s  image ;  ob¬ 
noxiousness  to  his  wmth ;  and  rejection  from  his  presence :  stain^ 
guilt,  and  misery,  which  is  the  product  or  issue  of  the  former.  Now 
as  we  say,  *  Kectum  cat  sui  judex  et  obliqui/  the  law  is  such  a  rule, 
as  can  measure  and  set  forth  all  this  evil ;  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Holy,  fit  to  conform  us  to  the  image  of  God ;  just,  fit  to  arm  us 
against  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  good,  fit  to  present  us  unto  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  fruition  of  God.  According  to  this  blessed  and  complete 
pattern  was  man  created ;  an  universal  rectitude  in  his  nature,  all 
parts  in  tune,  all  members  in  joint;  light  and  beauty  in  his  mind, 
conformity  in  his  will,  subordination  and  subjection  in  his  appetites, 
serviceableness  in  his  body,  peace  and  happiness  in  his  whole  being. 
But  man,  being  exactly  sensible  of  the  excellency  of  his  estate,  gave 
an  easy  ear  to  the  first  temptation,  w'hich  laid  before  him  a  hope  and 
project  of  improving  it :  and  so  believing  Satan’s  lie,  and  embracing 
a  shadow,  he  fell  from  the  substance  which  before  he  had,  and  con* 
Iracted  the  hellish  and  horrid  image  of  that  tempter  which  had  thus 
deceived  him.’  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 

The  third  of  these  treatises,  is  intitled  ‘  the  Life  of  Christ.’ 
In  illustrating  1  John  v.  1*2,  and  Phil.  iii.  10,  the  Autlior  points 
out  Christ  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fellowship 
with  him  aslhenudinni  througli  which  he  is  derived.  “He 
“  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  Life,”  are  words  fraught  with  matter 
of  unspeakable  importance. 

•  They  contain  the  sum  ot  man’s  desires,  life ;  and  the  sum  of 
God's  mercies,  Christ  ;  and  the  sum  of  man’s  ^yxly^fuith  ;  Christ,  the 
fe*  main;  life,  the  derivation  ;  and  faith,  the  conveyance.’ 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  ‘  Exposition  of  the 
•  CX***  Psalm,*  that  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  royalty 
and  priesthood  ol  (^hiisi.  ()1  this  we  can  only  say  in  general, 
that  It  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  impressive.  If  it 
exhibits  less  of  the  imaginative  than  the  ‘  three  treatises,’  it  is 
no  way  infeiior  in  important  sentiment.  W’ithuut  intending  to 
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depreciate  the  powers  of  Dr,  Reynolds  as  a  master  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  should  be  inclined  to  speak  of  him  as  excelling  in 
illustrative  statement  and  eloquent  instruction,  rather  than  in 
closeness  of  reasoning  or  logical  deduction.  Now  a  talent  of 
this  kind,  accompanied,  as  it  was  in  the  present  instance,  by  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  a  large  accession 
of  human  learning,  regulated  by  tne  best  intentions  and  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  most  important  objects,  is  perhaps  better  suited  to 
expository  elucidation  than  to  systematic  discussion  ;  and  the 
Bishop  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  preferred  availing  himself 
of  opportunities  for  engaging  in  didactic  composition,  to  en¬ 
gaging  in  abstruse  investigations  or  subtle  trains  of  argumen¬ 
tative  inquiry.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  comments  on 
the  second  verse  of  the  psalm. 

*  The  power  of  the  Word  towards  wicked  men  is  seen  in  afirightlnff 
of  them  ;  there  is  a  spirit  of  bondage  and  a  savour  of  death,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  of  life  ana  liberty,  which  goeth  along  with  the  Word. 
Guilt  18  an  inseparable  consequent  of  8in,-^nd  fear,  of  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  guilt.  If  the  heart  become  convinced  of  this,  it  will  pre¬ 
sently  faint  and  tremble,  even  at  the  shaking  of  a  leaf,  at  the  wagging 
of  a  man's  own  conscience:  how  much  more  at  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  which  shaketh  mountains,  and  maketh  the  strong  foundations 
of  the  earth  to  tremble  !  If  I  should  see  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  pots 
sentence  upon  his  judge,  and  the  judge  thereupon  surprised  with' 
trembling,  and  forced  to  subscribe  and  acknowledge  tne  doom,  1 
could  not  but  stand  amazed  at  so  inverted  a  proceeding  :  yet,  in  the 
Scripture  we  find  precedents  for  it;  Micaiah,  a  prisoner,  pronouncing 
death  unto  Ahab,  a  king;  Jeremiah,  a  prisoner,  pronouncing  cap¬ 
tivity  unto  Zedekiah,  a  king ;  Paul,  in  his  chains,  preaching  of 
judgment  unto  Felix  in  his  robes,  and  making  his  own  judge  to 
tremble.  It  is  not  for  want  of  strength  in  the  Word,  or  because 
there  is  stoutness  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  stand  out  against  it,  that  all 
the  wicked  of  the  world  do  not  tremble  at  it ;  but  merely  their 
ignorance  of  the  power  and  evidence  thereof.  The  devils  are  stronger 
and  more  stubborn  creatures  than  any  man  can  be ;  yet,  because  of 
their  full  illumination,  and  that  invincible  conviction  of  their  con¬ 
sciences  from  the  power  of  the  Word,  they  believe  and  tremble  at  it. 
Though  men  were  as  hard  as  rocks,  the  Word  is  a  hammer  which 
can  break  them :  though  as  sharp  as  thorns  and  briers,  the  Word 
is  a  fire  which  can  devour  and  torment  them  :  though  as  strong  as 
kingdoms  and  nations,  the  Word  is  able  to  root  them  up,  and  to 
pull  them  down :  though  as  fierce  as  dragons  and  lions,  the  Word 
IS  able  to  trample  upon  them,  and  chain  them  up.’ 

Voi.  IL  pp.  137»  B. 

The  *  Meditations  on  the  Holy  Sacrament,’  are  stated  by  the 
Author,  in  his  dedication,  to  have  been  his  '  first  theological 

*  essay,’  composed  by  him  for  his  own  use,  when  ‘  a  young 

*  studeat  in  the  university.’  He  complains  of  the  officiousuesa 
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of  a  friend,  as  the  cause  of  its  reluctant  publication  ;  and  yet^ 
if  we  mistake  not,  there  lurks  behind  this  modest  disclaimer, 
an  unconscious  complacency,  a  parental  smile,  while  the 
woithy  divine  contemplates  the  healthy  and  promising  aspect 
of  his  •  little  and  youthful’  progeny.  And  he  might  justly  be 
gratified  by  its  appearance,  since,  though  it  betrays  somewhat 
of  juvenility,  and  might  have  been  the  better  for  receiving 
more  than  the  *  brief  and  sudden  castigations’  given  to  it  by 
the  writer,  it  is  well  calculated  for  usefulness,  and  its  com* 
position  is  vivacious  and  attractive.  If  it  be  deficient  in  that 
range  and  discrimination  which  could  only  have  been  given 
by  the  wisdom  and  acquisitions  of  riper  years,  it  contains 
more  of  animation  and  eloquence  than  are  usually  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  age.  If  it  has  lost  somewhat  of  explanatory  and  po¬ 
lemic  excellence,  it  has  gained  on  the  side  of  hortative  and 
practical  impressiveness.  We  should,  however,  have  felt 
satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  mature  sentiments  of  the  good 
Bishop  on  matters  either  slightly  touched,  or  altogether 
avoided,  in  the  treatise  as  it  now  stands.  The  important  and, 
although  questionable,  yet  highly  interesting  view  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  considered  as  a  Feast  upon  the  Sacrifice,  which 
is  advocated  with  such  singular  ability  by  Cudworth,  might 
have  been  confirmed  or  disproved.  The  use  of  the  term 

•  Sacrament,’  might  have  been  vindicated  or  explained ;  or 
some  plausible  apology,  at  least,  offered  for  the  use  of  an 
equivocal,  dangerous,  and  unnecessary  term  ; — equivocal,  be¬ 
cause  it  identifies  the  rite  in  question  with  something  to  which 
it  bears  no  resemblance, — dangerous,  because  it  has  facilitated 
the  glosses  of  Papistry, — unnecessary,  because  more  simple 
and  expressive  terms  present  themselves  in  the  ‘  Eucharist’  and 
the  *  Ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.*  But  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  defects,  the  practical  value  of  these  *  Medita- 

•  tions’  is  great  ;  and  parts  of  them  are  written  with  much  feli¬ 
city.  The  following  illustration  of  the  thesis,  that  *  Sacraments 

*  are  earnests  and  shadows  of  our  expected  glory,  made  unto 

*  the  senses,’  is  beautifully,  though  fancifully  set  forth. 

‘  The  promises  and  Word  of  grace  with  the  Sacraments,  are  all  but  as 
so  many  sealed  deeds,  to  make  over,  unto  all  successions  of  the  church, 
—so  long  as  they  continue  legitimate  children,  and  observe  the  laws  on 
their  part  requirtd, — an  infallible  claim  and  title  unto  that  good  which 
is  not  yet  revealed, — unto  that  inheritance  which  is  as  yet  laid  up, — unto 
that  life  which  is  hid  with  God,  and  was  never  yet  fully  opi'iied  or  let 
shine  u|x)n  the  earth.  Even  in  Paradise  there  was  a  Sacrament :  a  tree 
of  life  indeed  it  was,  but  there  was  but  one.  Whereas  Adam  was  to  eat 
of  all  the  fruits  in  the  garden,  he  was  there  but  to  taste  sometimes  of 
life ;  it  was  not  to  be  his  perpetual  and  only  food.  We  read  of  ‘  a  irea 
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nf  life/  iu  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  and  of  *  a  tree  of  life*  in  the 
end  too ;  tliat  wait  in  Adam's  paradise  on  earth ;  this,  in  8l  John's 
paradise  in  heaven :  but  that  did  bear  but  the  first-fruits  of  life,  the 
earnest  of  an  after  fulness ;  this  bare  life  in  abundance,  for  it  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  that  every  month  ;  which  shows  both 
the  completeness  and  eternity  of  that  glory  which  we  expect.  And 
as  the  tree  of  paradise  was  but  a  Sacrament  of  life  in  lieaven,  so 
panidise  itself  was  but  a  Sacrament  of  Heaven.  Certainly,  Adam 
was  placed  among  the  dark  and  shady  leaves  of  the  garden,  that 
he  might,  in  an  emblem,  acknowledge  that  he  was  as  yet  but  in  the 
shadow  of  life,  the  substance  whereof  he  was  elsewhere  to  receive. 
Kven  when  the  church  was  pure,  it  was  not  perfect ;  it  had  an  age  of 
infancy,  when  it  had  a  state  of  innocence.  Glory  was  not  commu* 
nicated  unto  Adam  himself,  without  the  veil  of  a  Sacrament ;  the 
light  of  God  did  not  shine  on  paradise  with  a  spreading  and  immediate 
ray  ;  even  there  it  was  mixed  with  shadows,  and  represented  only  in  a 
sacramental  reflex,  not  in  its  own  direct  and  proper  brightness.  The 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  had  light  indeed,  but  it  was  in  a  cloud  ;• 
and  they  had  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Ark,  but  it  was  under  several 
coverings;  and  they  had  the  light  of  God  shining  on  the  face  of 
Mosi's,  but  it  was  under  the  veil ;  and  Moses  himself  did  see  God, 
but  it  was  in  a  cloud  :  so  incapable  is  the  church,  while  encompassed 
with  a  body  of  sin,  to  see  the  lustre  of  that  glory  which  is  expected. 

.  . . Mereafter  our  bodies  shall  be  overclothed  with  a  spiritual 

glory,  by  a  real  union  unto  Christ  in  his  kingdom  ;  mean  time,  that 

spiritual  glory  which  we  groan  after,  is  here  over-clothed  with  weak 
and  visible  elements,  by  a  sacramental  union  at  bis  table.  Then  shall 
sense  be  exalted,  and  made  a  fit  subject  of  glory ;  here  is  glory 
humbled  and  made  a  fit  object  of  sense:  “  Then  shall  we  see  as  we‘ 
are  seen,  face  to  face  ;  here  we  see  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly;**  in  the 
glass  of  the  creature, — in  the  glass  of  the  word, — in  the  glass  of  the 
sacraments.  And  surely,  these  are  in  themselves  clear  and  bright 
glasses,  yet  we  see  even  in  them  but  darkly  in  regard  of  that  vapour 
and  steam  which  exhaleth  from  our  corrupt  nature,  when  we  use 
them :  and  even  on  these  doth  our  soul  look  through  other  dark 

glasses,  the  windows  of  sense.  But  yet  at  the  best,  they  are  but 

glasses,  whose  properties  are  to  pri^nt  nothing  but  the  pattern,  the 
shadow,  the  type  of  those  things  which  arc,  in  their  substance,  quite, 
behind  us,  and  therefore  out  of  sight.  So  then  in  general,  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  is  to  be  the  representative  of  a  substance — the  sign  of, 
a  covenant — the  seal  of  a  purchase — the  figure  of  a  body — the  witnett 
of  our  faith — the  earnest  of  our  hope — the  presence  of  things  distant — 
the  sight  of  things  absent — the  taste  of  things  unconceivable — and  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  past  knowledge.’ 

The  short,  but  pleasing  and  instructive  tract  on  *  the  Fall 
and  Rising  of  Peter,’  will  not  require  from  us  any  criticism 
beyond  this  brief  notice.  It  was  republished  some  years  since, 
we  do  not  know  with  what  success. 
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The  '  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes/  do  not 
strike  us  as  amon^  the  most  interesting  of  the  compositions  of 
Dr.  Reynolds ;  they  contain*  however,  much  that  is  weighty 
and  instructive,  and  exhibit  traces  of  that  lively  and  graceful 
fancy  which  occasionally  flings  its  bright  hues  over  the  most 
sterile  of  his  subjects. 

The  •  Sermons’  of  Dr.  Reynolds  occupy  part  of  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  in  this  edition. 
After  the  critical  comments  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make,  arid  the  illustrative  examples  that  we  have  cited,  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  a  distinct  section  to 
these  compositions.  They  must  not,  however,  be  wholly  past 
by.  They  form  too  valuable  a  portion  of  their  pious  and  elo¬ 
quent  Author’s  works,  to  admit  of  so  summary  a  dismission. 
The  genius  of  Reynolds  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  tliese  exer¬ 
cises.  With  an  active  imagination,  a  ready  and  discriminative 
command  of  words,  great  stores  of  knowledge,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  facility  in  bringing  them  in  contact  with  his  subject,  he 
could  not  but  succeed  in  a  species  of  composition,  which  these 
qualities  are  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  adorn.  The  Sermons  are  not 
remarkable  for  compactness  of  structure,  nor  do  they  frequently 
exhibit  forcible  and  luminous  trains  of  reasoning.  But  they 
contain  extensive  learning  happily  applied,  much  beauty  of 
illustration,  clear  statement,  and  eloquent  appeal ;  they  bear 
tlie  traces,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  exalted  piety  and  deep 
anxiety  concerning  the  souls  of  men ;  and  if  they  produce 
on  all  readers  the  same  efl’ect  that  they  have  on  us,  they  will  be 
placed  among  the  staple  productions  of  their  class.  Not  that 
we  will  put  ourselves  forward  as  vouchers  for  all  the  Bishop’s 
opinions.  For  his  theological  sentiments,  we  believe  we  might ; 
but  his  notions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  much  less  to  our 
taste.  In  his  sermon  on  ‘  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,’  preached 
in  l()57,  he  denounces  as  troublers  of  her  tranquillity,  those 
who  deny  ‘  the  coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of 

•  religion,  that  so  there  may  be  no  hedge  to  keep  the  wolves 

•  out,*  and  gives  broad  hints  about  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
liberty  of  prophesying.  His  assize  sermon,  1()34,  entitled  ‘  The 

•  Shields  of  the  Earth,’  has  a  more  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
same  doctrine,  in  w  hich  it  is  supported  by  the  examples  of 
David,  Hezekiah,  Jehoshaphat,  Josiah,  and — Constantine!  A 
tolerable  leap  this,  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  quite  over 
the  Gospel,  to  the  blessed  supremacy  of  the  sanguinary  Byzan¬ 
tine  !  This  is  followed  up  by  a  broad  and  unqualified  ascrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Church,  of'  spiritual  iurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  the 
••keys,*  and  to  princes,  of  ‘  jurisaiction  coercive,  or  the  power 

•  of  the  sword,  which,  under  external,  secular,  and  corporal 
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*  penalties,  moketh  provision  for  the  defenee  of  tnilb,  worship 
f  of  God,  and  purity  of  reli^on.*  Truth  !^Pnnces  then  are 
infallible,  or  tney  may  chance  to  patronise  falsehood.  But 
these  melancholy  absurdities  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  barefaced  sophistry  by  which  the  most  atrocious  and 
bloody  usurpations  have  been  defended.  The  power  of  the 
keys,  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  princes,  directing  the  secular 
arm  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  religion ; — what  is 
this  but  the  pretext,  and — quantum  valeat — the  vindication  of 
the  Inouisition  of  Spain,  and  the  Saint  Barthelemi  of  France  1 
Reynolds  was  no  Erastian ;  still  less  was  he  a  Papist;  but 
most  assuredly,  these  unguarded  expressions  imply  fatal  con- 
cessions  both  to  Erastianism  and  to  •  Rome.  And  he  follows 
up  these  pithy  intimations  by  an  energetic  recommendation  to 
the  judges  of  assize,  that  they. should  pay  special  regard  to 
'  the  causes  of  God  and  that  they  should  enforce  the  *  succour 

*  and  dignity  of  his  church,  the  purity  and  support  of  his  wor* 

*  ship,  the  frequenting  of  his  temple,  the  punishing  of  his  ene- 

*  mies,  the  encouraging  of  his  ministers.’ 

While  we  are  in  the  humour  for  censure,  we  shall  advert  to 
an  occasional  coarseness  of  language ;  the  fault  of  the  age  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  always  indicating  some  want  of  tact  in 
the  writer  who  stoops  to  it.  The  Bishop  is,  moreover,  at 
times  a  little  fantastic  in  his  phrases ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
in  a  funeral  sermon  for  a  friend,  he  tells  us,  that  the  *  worthy 

*  gentleman,’  with  '  one  spring  of  his  soul,’  gave  a  *  sudden 

*  leap  from  earth  to  heaven.’  We  learn,  moreover,  that  his 

*  love  was  not  like  a  pill  that  must  be  wrapped  in  something 

*  else  before  a  man  cap  swallow  it ;’  and  we  are  further  told, 
that  some  men’s  love  is  *  like  lemons,  cold  within,  and  hot 

*  without.’  But  all  these  slips  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  better  materials,  and  we  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  selections  of  a  higher  kind. 

Among  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  we  are  disposed,  on 
the  whole,  to  give  the  preference  to  those  on  the  tourteenth 
chapter  of  Hosea.  They  are  seven  in  number,  and  they  were 

f reached  on  as  many  days  of  national  Tasting  and  humiliation. 

'assages  of  great  beauty  might  be  easily  found  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  example 
or  two  from  among  those  that  will  most  conveniently  adapt 
themselves  to  our  limits,  as  well  as  serve  to  illustrate  our  re¬ 
marks.  There  is  much  force  in  the  following  description  of 
the  course  of  sin. 

*  Consider  it  in  the  curse  that  belongs  to  it ;  a  roll  written  within 
and  without”  with  curses.  Look  outward  ;  and  behold  a  curse  in 
the  creature,  vanity,  emptiness,  vexation,  disappointments;  every 
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creature  arined  with  a  sting,  to  revenge  its  Maker’s  quarreL  Look 
inward  ;  and  behold  a  curse  in  the  conscience*  accusing*  witnessing, 
condemning*  haling  to  the  tribunal  of  vengeance;  first,  defiling  with 
the  allowance*  and  after*  terrifying  with  the  remembrance  of  sin.— 
Look  upward  ;  and  behold  n  curse  in  the  heavens*  the  wrath  of  God 
revealeu  from  thence  upon  all  unrighteousness.  Look  downward ; 
and  behold  a  curse  in  the  earth  :  death  ready  to  put  a  period  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  sin*  and,  like  a  trap-door,  to  let  down  into  hell,  where 
nothing  of  sin  will  remain,  but  the  worm  and  the  fire.  Look  into 
the  Scripture*  and  see  the  curse  there  described ;  an  “  everlasting 
banishment**  from  the  glory  of  God's  presence;  an  “everlasting 
destruction**  by  the  glory  of  his  power.  The  Lord  showing  the  jea- 
lotuy  of  his  justice*  the  unsearchableness  of  his  severity*  the  uncon* 
ceivableness  of  his  strength*  the  bottomless  guilt  and  malignity  of 
•in,  in  the  everlasting  destruction  of  ungodly  men*  and  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  preserving  of  them  to  feel  that  destruction.’ 

We  shall  now  give  an  example  of  the  Bishop’s  talent  for 
metaphysical  statement  and  illustration. 

*  There  is  in  man,  by  nature*  a  power  or  faculty  which  we  call 
free-will,  whereunto  belongeth  such  an  indifferency  and  indetermi¬ 
nacy  in  the  manner  of  wording,  that  whether  a  man  will  a  thing*  or 
nill  it* — choose  it,  or  turn  from  it, — he  doth  in  neither  move  contrary 
to  his  own  natural  principles  of  working.  A  stone*  moving  down¬ 
ward,  doth  move  naturally  ;  upward*  contrary  to  its  nature, — and  so, 
violently.  By  which  way  soever  the  will  moves*  it  moves  according 
to  the  condition  of  its  created  being, — wherein  it  was  so  made*  as 
when  it  chose  one  part  of  o  contradiction,  it  retained  an  inward  and 
fundamental  habitude  unto  the  other  ;  like  those  gates*  which  are  so 
made*  as  that  they  open  both  ways.  So  that  as  the  tongue*  which 
was  wont  to  swear  or  blaspheme*  when  it  is  converted*  doth*  by  the 
force  of  the  same  faculty  of  speaking*  being  newly  sanctified*  utter 
holy  and  gracious  speeches  ; — so  the  will*  which*  being  corrupted* 
did  choose  evil  and  only  evil*  being  sanctified*  doth  use  the  same 
manner  of  operation  in  choosing  that  which  is  good  ;  the  created  na¬ 
ture  of  it  remaining  still  one  and  the  same*  being  now  guided  and 
sanctified  by  difierent  principles.  This  we  speak  only  with  respect  to 
the  natural  manner  of  its  working:  for  if  we  speak  of  liberty  in  a 
moral  or  theological  sense*  so  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  the  will  of 
man  doth  observe  the  right  order  of  its  proper  objects*  and  last  eud^ 
the  more  free  and  noble  it  is ;  the  very  highest  perfection  of  free-will 
standing  io  an  immutable  adherency  unto  God,  as  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  creature* — and  all  ability  of  receding  or  falling  from  him  being 
the  defictenev,  and  not  the  perfection  of  free-will :  and  therefore  the 
more  tlie  will  of  man  doth  cast  off  and  reject  God,  the  more  base* 
servile*  and  captive  it  grows.  In  which  sense  we  affirm  against  the 
papists*  that  by  nature*  man*  since  the  fall  of  Adam*  hath  no  free-, 
will  or  natural  power  to  believe  and  convert  unto  God*  or  to  prepare 
himself  thereunto.* 

The  *  Treatise  of  the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of 
•  Man,  with  the  several  Dignities  and  Corruptions  thereunto 
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*  belonging/  was  primarily  a  juvenile  production ;  but,  pre* 
viously  to  publication,  it  received  ao  much  revision  as  to  draw 
from  its  Author  the  observation  that  *  it  is  almost  as  charge* 

*  able  to  repair  and  set  right  an  old  house,  as  to  erect  a  new. 

*  one.*  It  18  an  interesting  production,  more  distinguished  by 
its  pleasing  composition,  than  by  profound  metaphysical 
acumen. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Reynolds, 
mingling  with  our  general  criticisms,  examples  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  character, 
and  qualities  as  a  writer  and  thinker ;  we  shall,  however,  add 
a  few  specimens  which  we  transcribed  as  we  passed  through 
the  volumes,  fur  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  readiness,  and, 
frequently,  the  felicity,  with  which  he  called  up  illustrations 
to  aid  the  effect  of  his  composition.  When  we  have  done  this, 
and  pointed  out  the  facilities  of  reference  afforded  to  the  rea* 
ders  of  this  edition,  by  an  index  of  Scriptures,  and  copious 
tables  of  contents,  we  shall  have  closed  our  critical  estimate. 

*  The  philosopher  tells  us  of  a  sea,  wherein  by  the  hollowness  of 
the  earth  under  it,  or  some  whirling  and  attractive  property  that 
sucks  the  vessel  into  it,  ships  used  to  be  cast  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
calm ;  even  so  many  men's  souls  do  gently  perish  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  securities  and  presumptions.  As  the  nsh  polypus  changeth  him¬ 
self  into  the  colour  of  the  rock,  and  then  devours  those  Uiat  come 
thither  for  shelter ;  so  do  men  shape  their  mispersuasions  into  a  form 
of  Christ  and  faith  in  him,  and  destroy  themselves.’ 

*  When  !  see  a  river  without  any  sensible  noise  or  motion,  I  am 
ready  to  esteem  it  a  standing  pool ;  but  when  1  look  further,  and  there 
observe  what  hu^e  engines  it  carries  about,  and  what  weighty  bodies 
it  rolleth  before  it, — 1  then  believe  a  strength  in  it  which  1  did  not 
see.  So  when  1  see  the  word  of  Christ  rouse  up  the  rage  and  lusts 
of  men,  and  force  them  to  set  up  against  it  strong  holds  and  high . 
imaginations,  even  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  gates  of  hell  to 
keep  it  out ;  I  must  needs  then  conclude  that  it  is  indeed  **  virga  vir- 
tutis,”  a  rod  of  strength,*  Vol.  II.  pp.  140— HI, 

«  ♦  •  ♦  a 

*  The  Lord  sent  an  angel  to  remove  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre  ;  not  to  supply  any  want  of  power  in  him,  who  could 
himself  have  rolled  away  tne  stone  with  one  of  his  fingers ;  but,  as  a 
judge,  when  the  law  is  satisfied,  sendeth  an  officer  to  open  the 
prison^doors  to  him  who  hath  made  that  satisfaction  ;  so  the  Father, 
to  testify  that  his  justice  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  price  which  his 
Son  had  paid,  sent  an  officer  of  Heaven  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
grave,  and,  as  it  were,  to  hold  away  the  hanging,  while  hk  Lord 
came  forth  of  his  bedchamber.’ 

’  The  question  is,  whether  sins  of  ignorance  may  be  reigning  sins  I 
To  which  I  answer,  tliat  it  k  not  man’s  knowledge  of  a  King  wLcb 
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makes  him  a  king,  but  his  own  power.  Saul  was  a  king*  when  the 
witch  knew  not  of  it.  For,  as  those  multitudes  of  imperceptible 
stars  in  the  milky  way  do  all  contribute  to  that  general  confused 
light  which  we  there  see ;  so  the  undiscerned  power  of  unknown 
sins  doth  acid  much  to  the  great  kingdom  which  sin  hath  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  A  letter,  written  in  an  unknown  language,  or  in 
dark  and  invisible  characters,  is  yet  as  truly  a  letter,  as  that  which 
is  most  intelligible  and  distinct ;  so  though  men  make  a  shifl  to  fill  • 
their  consciences  with  dark  and  illegible  sins, — yet  there  tliey  are  as 
truly,  as  if  they  were  written  in  capital  characters.’ 

*  A  man,  at  a  distance,  sees  abundance  of  pleasure  and  happiness 
in  riches,  honours,  high  places,  eminent  employments,  and  the  like: 
but  when  he  hath  his  heart’s  desire,  and  peradventure  hath  out- 
climbed  the  very  modesty  of  his  former  wishes,  hath  ventured  to 
break  through  many  a  hedge,  to  make  gaps  through  God’s  law  and 
his  own  conscience,  that  he  might,  by  shorter  passages,  hasten  to  the 
idol  he  so  much  worshipped ;  he  fincfs  at  last,  that  there  was  more 
trouble  in  the  fruition,  than  expectation  at  the  distance ;  that  all  this 
is  but  like  the  Egyptian  temples,  where,  through  a  stately  frontis¬ 
piece  and  magnificent  structure,  a  man  came,  with  much  preparations 
of  reverence  and  worship,  but  to  the  image  of  an  ugly  ape,  the  ri¬ 
diculous  idol  of  that  people.  A  man  comes  to  the  world  as  to  a 
lottery,  with  a  head  full  of  hopes  and  projects  to  get  a  prize ;  and 
returns  with  a  heart  full  of  blanks,  utterly  deluded  in  his  expectation. 
The  world  useth  a  man  as  ivy  doth  an  oak ;  the  closer  it  gets  to  the 
heart,  the  more  it  clings  and  twists  about  the  affections,  though  it 
seem  to  promise  and  flatter  much,  yet  it  doth  indeed  but  eat  out  his 
real  substance,  and  choke  him  in  the  embraces.’ 

To  advert  to  what  we  have  suggested,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  respecting  the  personal  conduct  of  Bishop 
Reynolds,  we  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  identify,  in  our  estimate 
of  individuals,  vigorous  faculty  with  strength  of  character. 
Yet,  few  things  in  life  are  more  common,  than  the  occurrence 
of  decided  discrepancies  in  this  respect.  When  strong  cha¬ 
racter  co-exists  with  feeble  or  common-place  intellect,  the 
subject  becomes  obstinate  and  intractable.  On  the  contrary, 
when  an  accomplished  mind  is  grafted  on  a  feeble  character, 
hesitancy  and  flexibility  will  be  the  result.  Under  this  last 
head,  we  are  the  more  inclined,  since  we  have  made  ourselves 
more  intimately  acquainted  witli  his  works,  to  place  Reynolds. 
He  was  a  man  of  rich  and  various  faculties,  adorned  with 
many  adventitious  qualities  of  acquisition  and  research ;  but 
he  was  infirm  of  purpose,  and  the  activity  of  his  intellectual 
powers  tended  to  render  the  feebleness  of  his  character  only 
the  more  conspicuous. 

A  portrait  and  fac-simile  of  hand-writing  accompany  this 
edition,  upon  which  neither  trouble  nor  expense  seems  to  have 
been  spared  to  render  it  in  all  respects  an  acceptable .  additioa 
to  every  theological  library. 
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Alt.  IL  Four  Yeart  m  Franco  $  or,  Narrathro  of  «n  English  FaiMly^ 
Residence  there  during  that  Period ;  preceded  by  soine  Account 
of  the  Conversion  of  the  Author  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  8vo. 
pp.  44>3«  London.  1826. 

*1^E  must  fairly  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  not  a 
little  embarrassed  by  this  strange  and  equivocal  volume. 
We  can  certainly  assign  no  sulHcient  reasons  for  questioning 
iu  authenticity,  and  yet,  there  are  some  peculiarities,  as  well 
as  inconsistencies  about  it,  which  carry  with  them  somewhat 
of  a  suspicious  air.  The  publication  is  anonymous,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  charged  with  real  names  and  specidc  details, 
that  must  render  the  suppression  of  its  Author’s  name  quite 
nugatory.  The  introduction  involves  considerations  of  most 
momentous  import ;  and  the  closing  scenes  are  of  a  serious, 
not  to  say  a  saddening  cast ;  and  yet,  the  character  of  the 
book  is  flippant  and  frothy,  abounding  with  bad  puns,  Rat 
jests,  and  ineffective  attempts  at  humorous  description.  There 
are,  moreover,  sundry  passages  which  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  got  up  for  effect.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  mistaken  in  this  supposition.  At  all  events, 
not  having  any  other  key  to  the  volume  than  that  which  the 
Author  has  furnished,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  genuine  narrative, 
and  discuss  the  work  on  its  own  apparent  merits. 

The  Author  *  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  October,  1768.’  ,  His 
grandfather  had  been,  and  his  father  actually  was,  at  the  time, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln.  We  are  moreover  informed,  that '  they 

*  both  rest  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  with  thetr 

*  wives.*  This  statement  serves  as  the  text  to  a  para^ph  of 
bald  sarcasms  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  There  is  more 
point  in  the  description  of  the  *  pomp  and  solemnity’  of  the 
cathedral  service — the  *  di^cUt  membra  ecclesia*  The  Author’s 
mother  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ; 
her  family  had  been  catholic  until  the  time  of  her  grandfather; 
and  circumstances  connected  with  this  genealogy,  seem  to 
have  predisposed  her  son  to  a  favourable  view  of  Romish  tenets 
and  observances.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford.  During  one  of  the  vacations,  be  found,  in  a '  neglected 

*  closet,’  at  home,  a  copy  of  the  Rheims  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  the  '  admirable’  preface  is  charitably 
recomnaended  by  him  to  the  perusal  of  all  Bible  Society  ma¬ 
nagers,  as  tending,  *  if  not  to  their  advantage,  at  least  to  their 

*  confusion.’ 

*  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  account  ’ given  of  my  infancy,  that 
I  had  been  from  the  first  familiarized  with  popery ;  that  1  bad  been 
brought  up  without  any  horror  of  it.  This  was  much :  but  this  was 
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alL  I  knew  nothinff  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church,  but 
whet  1  hid  learned  mm  the  lies  in  Guthrie’s  Geo^aphical  Grammar, 
and  from  the  witticisms  in  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,”-^  book,  the 
whole  argument  of  which  mar  be  refuted  by  a  few  dates  added  in 
the  margin*  My  English  reading  had  filled  my  head  with  the  usual 
prejudices  on  these  topics.  Of  popes,  I  had  conceited  an  idea  that 
they  were  a  succession  of  ferocious,  insolent,  and  ambitious  despots, 
alwm  foaming  with  ra^,  and  bellowing  forth  anathemas. 

*  I  now  perceited  that  there  was  some  ground  in  Scripture  for 
belieting  tnat  St.  Peter  was  superior  to  the  other  apostles,  ( **  Simon 
Peter,  lotest  thou  me  more  than  these  P’  **  A  greater  charse  re* 
quired  a  greater  lote,”  argues  one  of  the  Fathers ;)  and  that,  by  the 
consent  uf  all  antiquity,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.  Of  other  doctrines  I  found  rational,  and  what  appeared 
to  me  plausible  explanations.  Transubstantiation  was  still  a  stumbling* 
block,  pp.  16,  17. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  Author  was  just  the  subject 
for  conversion  to  popery.  When  prejudice  is  resolved  into  its 
elements,  it  will  invariably  present,  as  its  main  ingredients, 
ignorance  and  want  of  discrimination — two  cj^ualities  sufficiently 
conspicuous  in  this  specimen.  It  really  excites  some  astonish* 
ment,  that  an  inquirer  so  easily  satisfied,  should  have  felt  any 
qualms  at  transubstantiation.  Strong  faith  and  the  literal 
sense — the  one  as  the  ostensible  reason,  the  other  as  the  im* 
pelling  motive — were  all  that  could  be  necessary  to  prompt 
or  to  excuse  ’  conversion  and  both  these  thaumaturgic  ele¬ 
ments  were  present  in  the  case  before  us.  .We  are  the  more 
surprised  at  this  hesitation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  inconsistent 
witn  the  facility  of  credence  displayed  by  the  Author  on  other 
occasions*  If,  for  instance,  an  authority  be  required,  he 
throws  the  net  at  hazard,  and  brings  up  Gibbon,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proving  that  ’  the  truth  of  tne  Christian  religion  rests 
*  on  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church.’  Pity  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him,  that  the  next  step  is  into  infidelity. 
Gibbon  made  it  boldly,  on  the  principle,  that  ce  ti*est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  route.  He  had  taken  that  first  step  when  he 
removed  Christianity  from  its  true  foundations  of  rational 
evidence,  the  req^uisitions  of  human  nature,  and  the  character 
of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  might  place  it  on  the  shifting 
base  of  human  authority.  This  matter  once  disposed  of,  the 
rest  was  easy ;  ’  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose;’ 
and,  BO  far  at  least  as  the  worthless  argument  in  question  is 
concerned,  he  chose  more  consistently  than  this  parader  of 
his  example* 

•  There  arc  two  methods  of  defending  the  reformed  church  of 
England ;  one  is,  by  asserting  the  right  of  private  judgement ;  but 
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this  method  is  inconsiitent  with  the  authority  of  Scripture*  and  with 
the  truth  of  the  promises  of  Christ ; — with  ihe  authority  of  Scripture 
because  it  is  absurd  to  allow  to  any  body  of  men  the  right  or  power 
to  say,  **  this  book  is  Scripture,  and  this  book  Is  not  Senpture/*  and 
to  refuse  to  the  same  body  the  right  of  deciding  on  its  sense  in  cose 
of  dispute.  Had  this  body  the  privilege  of  infallibility  while  decid* 
ing  on  the  canon,  and  were  they  immediately  deprived  of  it  i  In* 
fallibility — I  dispute  not  about  words :  were  they  providentially  pre* 
served  from  error  during  this  important  operation,  and  ever  amr* 
wards  abandoned  to  error  ?  Common  sense  and  the  rules  of  criti* 
cism  may  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  historical  credit  due  to  ooy 
work  laid  before  us  ;  but  Scripture,  the  toord  of  God,-— something 
more  is  necessary  to  men  who  are  thus  to  arbitrate  between  mankind 
and  their  faith ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  iomeifuHg  more 
was  taken  from  them  when  called  on  to  determine  matters  of  faith, 
by  the  help  of  this  same  Scripture,  united  to  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  I  might  make  my  argument  stronger,  by  remarking  on  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
settled :  was  the  church  infallible  during  all  that  time,  or  only  at  in* 
tervals,  by  6ts  and  starts  ?  1  will  c^uote  the  words  of  St.  Augustin, 
a  Father  often  cited  by  the  Anglican  church :  **  Thou  bmievest 
Scripture  ;  thou  doest  well ;  ego  vero  Scriplura  non  crederem  nisi  me 
ecclesia  catholica  urgeret  aucioritas.*  pp*  21,  22. 

We  have  pven  this  paragraph,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  the 
strange  bewilderment  that  seems  to  beset  our  peremptory  po¬ 
lemic  whenever  he  meddles  with  theology.  In  the  first  place, 
he  assumes,  that  the  Church  has  an  admitted  right  to  decide 
on  the  Canon,  one  of  the  points  on  which  Papists  and  Protes¬ 
tants  are  at  issue.  But^  it  the  Church  had  tnis  right,  the  test 
of  the  true  Church  must  be  its  having  decided  ri{^tly.  Now 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  come  to  a  false  decision  ;  has  said, 
'  This  and  that  book  are  Scripture,’  when  there  is  the  clearest 
proof,  that  they  are  lying  legends  which  never  formed  any  part 
of  the  sacred  Canon.  Then,  according  to  the  Author’s  own 
shewing,  such  a  Church  can  have  no  right  to  decide  on  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  It  not  only  is  not  infallible,  but  has 

frossly  erred  at  the  outset.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  true  Church. 

his  error  alone  would  be  fatal  to  its  pretensions.  *  The  right 
'  of  private  judgement,’  however,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  decisions  of*  any  body  of  men’  whatsoever;  it  is  primarily 
an  individual  right,  which,  leaving  untouched  the  question  of 
responsibility  to  God,  gives  to  every  man  entire  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion.  In  a  higher  sense,  it  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  immunity,  and  stands  for  the  awful  duty,  incumbent 
on  us  as  rational  and  immortal  creatures,  to  **  try  the  spirit t 
whether  they  he  of  God,'*  and,  moreover,  to  eiamne  ouruhes** 
concerning  our  motives  in  undertaking,  and  our  dispositions 
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while  earring  on,  this  grand  and  indispensable  inquiry*  So 
far  is  this  irom  being  inconsistent  with  Scriptural  autnority, 
that  we  have  formal  warrant  for  it  in  the  express  command  to 
subject  our  priuciules  to  trial,  and  our  right  reception  of  them 
to  examination.  We  are  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  *  re- 

*  formed  church  of  England/  uor  any  other  church,  reformed 
or  unreformed ;  we  claim,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellow  men, 
the  right — and  the  only  absurdity  is  in  denying  it— of  deter¬ 
mining  for  ourselves^  apart  from  all  human  dictation  or  inter¬ 
ference,  the  sense  and  bearing  of  Scripture.  Even  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  that  weakest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning,  the  argument 
ad  hominem,  the  Writer’s  logic  halts;  but,  if  it  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  genuine  argument  in  defence  of  religious 
liberty,  its  debility  cun  excite  no  stronger  feeling  than  con¬ 
tempt.  With  regard  to  the  citation  from  Augustine,  we  have 
no  (loubt  that  the  Writer  meant  that  we  should  translate  the 
words,  *  eccUsia  catholicoi  auctoritas*  *  the  authority  of  the 

*  Roman  Catholic  Church.*  We  read  them,  however,  differ¬ 
ently  ;  and  when  tliey  are  taken  as  simply  importing  *  the 

*  sanction  of  the  universal  church/  we  have  no  great  objection 
to  the  phrase. 

It  is  further  affirmed  by  the  present  Author,  that'  the  right 

*  of  private  judgement  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the 
'  promises  of  Cnrist.’  This  formidable  thesis  is  sustained  by 
the  following  ingenious  argument.  Jesus  *  sent  his  Apostles  to 

*  teach  all  nations,  promising  to  be  with  them — it  must  be  pre- 
'  sumed  in  their  teaching — to  the  consummation  of  the  age.’ 
But,  on  the  principles  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers,  the  whole 
Christian  world  had  lapsed  into  error,  therefore  the  Saviour’s 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  To  casuistry  like  this,  the 
Reformation  itself  is  a  sufiicient  answer. 

In  1791,  the  Author  took  his  Master’s  degree,  and  in  the 
same  year,  entered  into  orders.  Subsequently,  he  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  While  resident  in  this  capacity, 
being  called  on  to  preach  before  the  University,  he  chose  for 
his  text,  the  words — *'  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.”  Hence  he  took  occasion  to  maintain  the  power  of 
absolution,  as  inherent  in  the  hierarchy,  and  recommended  its 
revival  in  practice.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
this  effusion.  Some,  and  those  *  leading  members  of  the  Uni- 

*  versity/  were  warm  in  approbation ;  others  took  the  unac¬ 
countable  liberty  of  denouncing  all  this  as  *  fiat  popery  ;’  and 
the  Author  himself  tells  the  allowing  seemly  story  in  illus¬ 
tration. 

*  1  have  heard  of  one  clergyman  who  made  the  attempt ;  be 
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preached  to  hb  people  of  the  power  belonging  to  hfm»  at  •  prietf,  of 
ahaoWinff  them  mm  their  iina«  and  of  the  b^eftt  which  thej  would 
derive,  if  truly  penitent,  from  confeaaion  and  ahaolution  t  concluding 
by  filing  a  time,  at  which  he  would  be  at  home,  to  hear  all  thoae 
who  should  have  any  communications  to  make  to  him  with  such  in* 
tention.  This  discourse  caused  a  mighty  hubbub  in  the  parish  \ 
people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  \  some  doubted  if  tbelr 
clergyman  could  seriously  mean  what  he  had  said :  one  old  womsn 

did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  •*  she  would  be  - if  she  would  tell 

him  all  she  knew/*  The  confrision  ceased  in  due  time  j  but  the 
people  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ofibr  of  their  pastor/ 

pp»  STf 

The  old  woman  was  in  the  right,  but  she  might  have  made 
her  declaration  without  swearing.  Soon  after  his  sermon  in 
recommendation  of  confession  and  absolution,  the  zealous 
fellow  of  Magdalen  took  into  his  head  to  preach  against  Plu¬ 
ralities.  This  was  a  different  affair,  and  we  learn  that  *  this 

*  discourse  was  not  heard  with  the  same  approbation  as  the 
'  former  !' 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1797,  the  Author  succeeded 
to  some  freehold  property,  and  his  fellowship  became  unten¬ 
able.  Soon  after  this,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  emigrant 
priest,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  Transubstanti- 
ation,  and  he  finished  by  wondering  at  his  own  blindness  in 
remaining  so  long  a  gainsayer.  On  this  subject  we  have  the 
old  story.  Berenger,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  first  to  teach  the  figurative  presence.  Amauld’s 
l*erpetuiU  de  iafoi  is  mentioned  as  unanswerable,  without  a 
hint  that  it  was  refuted  by  Claude.  Then  comes  the  customary 
praise  of  Bossuet’s  Variatiorts ;  the  average  proportion  of 
peremptory  absurdity  about  Purgatory  and  works  of  Supere¬ 
rogation  ;  followed  up  with  the  delectable  discovery,  that 
Chillingworth's  book  is  calculated  *  to  excite  the  pamons  of 

*  Protestants,  rather  than  to  dispel  their  ignorance !  P — Chilling- 
worth  and  the  passions  ! 

This  is  sufficiently  absurd,  but  its  ingenious  Author  con¬ 
trives  to  keep  gallantly  on  the  wing,  and  to  soar  an  equal 
flight  in  his  subsequent  speculations.  Having  thus  put  an 
extinguisher  on  Chillingworth,  be  boldly  patronizes  Tiberius, 
and  holds  up  that  truculent  despot  as  a  model  for  sovereigns. 
Describing  the  education  of  his  son,  he  informs  us  that  they 

*  read  together  that  Machiasrel  of  historians,  Tacftus,  who,  as  I  en¬ 
deavour^  to  persuade  Keoekn,  has  treated  the  fame  of  Tiberius  with  • 
great  injustice,  by  representing  him,  on  every  occasion,  as  a  cutming 
and  cruel  tyrant ;  whereas  be  was  always  wise,  habitually  just,  and 
often  bsnehceot*  Let  any  one  fairly  and  impartiaJiy  analyse  the  anions 
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of  this  ooTereign  and  the  commenU  of  the  hiitorfan,  and  he  will  per« 
bapa  be  inclined  to  allow  that  my  opinion  is  not  altogether  unreason¬ 
able.*  p.  285. 

Respecting  the  wisdom  of  Tiberius,  it  may  be  enough  to 
remind  his  panegyrist,  that  favouritism  is  a  pregnant  evidence 
of  folly,  and  that  Sejanus  was  allowed  to  accumulate  power 
and  influence  to  the  endangering  of  the  imperial  authority. 
But  he  was  *  habitually  just  !*  Our  critical  occupation  has 
sometimes  brought  us  acquainted  with  strange  vagaries,  but  so 
unaccountable  a  whim  as  this  never  before  started  up  before  us 
in  palpable  form  and  bearing.  If  there  were  one  atrocious 
quality  for  which,  more  than  any  other,  that  ferocious  ruler 
was  infamous,  it  was  habitual  injustice  ;  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  man  who  thus  ventures  to  maintain  the  contrai^,  has 
even  cursorily  read  the  historian  to  whom  he  refers.  Tacitus 
accumulates  instances  of  the  grossest  violations  of  equity,  and 
unless  we  are  to  give  up  that  illustrious  annalist  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit,  there  can  be  no  room  for  a  moment’s 
hesitation  on  this  point.  To  select  two  or  three  instances  only 
out  of  many — *  Pater  quo^ue,  Uiustris  eqms  Romanns,  ac /rater 
‘  Pratorius,  cum  damnatio  irtstarct,  se  ipsi  hiterfecere,  datum  erat 

*  erhniui,  quod  Theopkauem  Mityleturum,  proavum  eorum,  Cn. 

*  Magnus  inter  intimos  habumet :  quipdque  defuncto  Theophani 

*  calestes  honores  Graca  adulatw  tnbuerat.  Post  quos  6’fX.  Ata- 

*  rtiiJ,  Ilispaniarum  ditissimus,  defertur  iucestasse  filiam,  5r  saxo 
‘  Tarpeio  dgicitur,  Ac,  ne  duhium  haberetur,  magnitudinem 

*  pecunue  malo  vertisse  aurarias  quoque  ejus,  quanquam  vublica^ 

*  rentur,  sibimet  Tifterius  seposuit.*  If,  by  the  phrase  •  habitually 
just,’  the  Author  means  to  intimate  that  murders  committed 

under  colour  of  law,  are  legitimate,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  we  admit,  in  this  view,  the  justice  of  Tiberius.  In 
this  way,  the  successor  of  Augustus  was  a  great  master,  and 
his  application  of  the  lex  majestatis,  is  alone  sufficient  to  eter¬ 
nize  his  fame.  *  There  was,'  says  Montesquieu,  *  a  law  of  ma^ 
*Jestq  against  those  who  might  be  guilty  of  treason  against 

*  the  Roman  people.  Tiberius  availed  himself  of  this  law,  and 

*  applied  it  not  only  to  the  cases  for  which  it  had  been  intended, 

*  but  to  every  thing  that  might  subserve  his .  hatred  or  his  sus- 

*  picions.  It  was  not  merely  overt  acts  that  came  within  the 

*  construction  of  this  law  ;  but  words,  signs,  and  even  thoughts: 

*  for  what  is  said  in  the  openness  of  heart  which  marks  the 

*  conversation  of  two  friends,  can  be  considered  in  *  no  other 

*  light.  No  longer,  then,  was  there  frankness  at  the  banquet, 

*  confldence  in  relationship,  fidelity  in  households  :  the  dissi¬ 
mulation  and  gloom  that  characterized  the  emperor  commu- 

*  nkating  in  all  oirections,  friendship  was  considered  as  a  snare. 
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*  ihf^enuousness  as  improdence,  virtae  as  an  affectation  which 
*.  might  recaly  in  the  popular  mind,  the  happiness  of  I  jT^'Kone 

*  times.  There  is  no  tyranny  more  cruel  than  that  which  is 

*  exercised  under  the  pretext  of  law,  and  under  colour  of  jns^ 

*  ttce ;  when  wretches  are,  so  to  speak,  drowned  on  the  very 

*  plank  to  which  they  had  clung  tor  safety.* 

We  have  exhibited  quite  enough  of  our  Author's  reasoning, 
to  qualify  our  readers  for  the  not  very  difficult  task  of  esti* 
mating  his  calibre  as  a  man  of  argument.  They  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that,  as  a  polemic,  he  is  a  by  thing  but  formida^ 
ble ;  that  his  weapons,  such  as  they  are,  fail  of  injuiy  when 
wielded  by  his  arm ;  and  that  oi  the  two  parties  Wween 
which  he  was  so  long  enacting  the  pendulum,  that  which  ar¬ 
rested  him  in  the  last  of  his  oscilmtions,  has  the  least  to 
boast  of.  His  interview  with  the  bishop  to  whom  he  applied 
on  the  subject  of  his  reconciliation,  is  somewhat  interesting. 

*  On  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  I  was  present  at  high  mast  in  9t. 
Patrick’s  chapel :  it  was  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  My  emotion 
betrayed  itselr  in  tears,  which,  in  a  man  of  my  age,  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  rather  a  violent  symptom  ;  but  it  called  forth  no  indecorous 
signs  of  surprise  or  curiosity  in  those  near  me.  I  forgot  to  inquire  at 
the  sacristy  the  address  of  the  bishop,  and  next  morning  found  my¬ 
self  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  alarmed  at  the  step  I  was  imout  to  take, 
and  almost  undecided.  A  friend,  who  was  in  my  confidence,  met  me 
by  chance,  and,  out  of  regard  for  my  tranquillity,  though  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  encouraged  me  to  persevere.  We  turoM  into  Grosvenor^square, 
and  up  Duke-street :  old  Mr.  Keating  informed  us  that  the  bishop 
lived  at^  No.  4,  Castle-street,  Holbom.  **  We  please  ourselves  by 
calling  it  the  castle.”  I  parted  from  my  friend  and  proceeded  to  the 
Castle  alone.  An  elderly,  rather  pompous,  duenna-looking  woman, 
opened  the  door  of  the  house,  for  such  it  was,  not  the  gate  of  a 
cMtle :  his  lordship  was  engaged,  but  I  was  desired  to  walk  into  the 
dining-room,  which,  no  doubt,  served  as  an  anti-room  for  want  of 
any  other.  While  I  waited  here,  a  French  priest  came  in,  who,  evi¬ 
dently  alarmed  at  his  approaching  interview  with  the  bishop,  from 
whom  probably  he  had  **  something  to  ask  or  something  to  fear,**  in¬ 
quired  of  me,  **  Faut-il  faire  une  genuflexion  k  Monseigneur  P*  I 
answered,  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  ceremonial  expected  by 
Monseigneur ;  but  that  he,  M.  I’Abbe,  had  better  do  as  he  would 
on  being  presented  to  his  own  bishop.  He  took  me  for  a  country¬ 
man,  but  ”  my  speech  bewrayed  me.**  He  was  called  for  before 
me ;  this  I  thought  unjust;  but  in  a  few  minutes  afler  the  bishop 
came  in,  and  addressed  me  with,  ”  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  demandes. 
Monsieur  P*  Again,  thought  1,  my  country  is  about  to  be  lost  to 
me  ;  but  let  us  hope  for  a  better.  1  told  Dr.  Douglass  the  purport 
of  my  visit :  be,  seeing  the  af&ir  was  one  not  quickly  to  oe  dis¬ 
patched,  requested  me  to  walk  up  stairs.  We  seated  ourselves  on 
each  side  of  the  fire  in  an  old-fashioned  wainscoited  room  with  cor- 
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retpoodtog  lbniiture»  the  floor  half  covered  by  a  well-worn  Tui4ey 
carpet.  On  the  widli,  yellow  with  smokey  hung  portraits,  which, 
through  the  soot  that  incrusted  them,  1  hardly  discerned  to  be  eccle* 
•iastj^  worthies ;  Cardinal  Allen,  perhaps,  founder  of  the  college 
of  Douay ;  a  Campion,  or  Arrowsmith,  or  other  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation.  A  crucifix  was  set  in  a  conspicuous  place :  over  the 
chimney  a  little  engraving  of  Pius  VL,  then  a  prisoner.  The  bishop 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  between  sixty  and  seventy,  of  a  healthy  look, 
with  a  lively  and  ^ood-natared  countenance :  he  wore  a  suit  of  black, 
not  very  fmh,  with  a  little,  close,  white  wig.  Martinus  Scriblerua 
was  proud  of  beine  able  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
without  his  gold  cluiin,  or  red  gown,  or  any* other  accidentt,  1  had 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  bidiop  in  the  plain  man  before  me ;  for, 
being  in  his  own  house,  he  showeo  without  reserve  his  pectoral  cross, 
and  1  saw  on  his  finder  a  ring  in  which  was  set  an  amethyst. 

*  **  This  is  a  very  important  step,  sirs  no  doubt  you  have  ^iven  it 
due  consideration.*’  I  Mve  a  succinct  account  ot  my  studies  and 
motives.  May  I  ask,  nave  you  consulted  your  family  and  friends 
— My  parents  are  not  living  :  1  am  their  only  surviving  child.  For 
my  frienos,  I  know  before  band  what  they  would  say.**—**  Are  you 
aware  of  all  the  civil  consequences  ?  The  penal  laws  are  repealed ; 
but  you  will  lose  your  eiat  civil,**  1  bowed  my  head.  *‘  As  you 
are  in  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  your  conversion  will  excite 
more  than  ordinary  surprise,  and  (1  say  it  only  to  warn  you,)  ill-will 
against  you.**—**  1  trust  not ;  people  are  sufficiently  indifferent  about 
s^i  matters.*’—**  Perhaps  you  will  lose  some  ecclesiastical  benefice  P* 
— **  1  have  proceeded  no  further  than  deacon’s  orders,  and  therefore 
have  DO  preferment.”—**  But  your  expectations  ?”— **  1  roust  live 
without  them.*’ 

*  After  a  little  more  probing  of  this  sort,  and  a  short  pause, — 
**  There  is  a  business  .which  is  very  distressing  to  those  who  are  not 
used  to  it,  as  it  is  veir  consoling  to  those  who  are ;  I  mean  confes¬ 
sion  :  we  all  go  to  confession ;  1,  who  am  bishop, — the  pope  himself. 
You  know,  1  presume,  that  you  must  begin  by  that  ?*’—*•  1  come  to 
beg  of  your  lordship  *  to  appoint  me  a  priest.”  After  a  little  con¬ 
sideration,  **  Would  you  wish  your  priest  to  be  an  old  man  or  a 
young  one  ?”— **  My  lord,  you  know  your  subjects  better  than  I  do : 
1  leave  the  choice  to  you  ;  his  age  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference.** 
— **  Many  people  think  otherwise :  however,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
call  here  to-morrow  at  this  hour,  1  will  introduce  him  to  you.”  I 
took  my  leave  without  a  genuflexion,  but  with  a  strong  sentiment  of 
respect  and  kindness  for  this  worthy,  amiable,  old  man.’ 


At  the  appointed  time,  the  convert  was  introduced  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  and,  after  sevemi  conferences,  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  him  condiiionallif,  on  the  very  correct  assumption  that, 
in  the  Church  of  Eingland,  the  rile  is  sometimes  *  very  care- 
*  lessly’  administer^.  Could  the  due  administration  have 
been  ascertained,  this  would  have  been ' unnecessary,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  admits  the  sufficiency  of  lay  baptism.  The 
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mode  is  by  affusion,  and  *  the  rule  is*  that  there  be  so  much 

*  water  ut  gutta  guttam  sequatur,  A  tolerable  illustration  of 
the  Author’s  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  religious  matters,  is 
supplied  by  his  account  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  Hod^^n. 
The  latter  gentleman  having  occasion  to  put  the  supposition* 

*  Had  you  been  a  quaker,*  our  Author  is  simple  enough  to 
confess,  that  he  could  not  *  repress  a  slight  movement  of  of- 

*  fended  pride  at  its  being  supposed  possible*  he  *  could  be  a 

*  Quaker!’  This  catholic  melinsr  is  further  displayed  in  the 
following  absurd  passage,  in  which  vulgar-minded  prejudice 
and  laughable  affectation  contend  for  the  pre-eminence. 

*  Not  having  been  used  to  belong  to  a  tolerated  and  despised  sect* 

I  had  felt  my  bile  rise  at  the  word  Quaker ;  and  now  memory  re¬ 
called  the  interesting  scene  in  the  Gerutalemme  Liberata^  the  helmet* 
the  fountain,  Tancred  baptizing  the  dying  Clorinda.  1  kneeled 
down,  and  the  priest  poured  water  on  my  head.’  p.  66. 

*  Interesting’  indeed,  and  exquisitely  appropriate !  The  hel¬ 
met,  a  china  basin, — the  fountain,  a  jpump—Tancred,  Mr. 
Hodgson — and  *  the  dying  Clorinda,’  Mr.— -I 

The  Author’s  residence  in  France  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  few  circumstances  worth  chronicling ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  introductory  part, 
and  certain  passages  towards  the  close,  the  mere  itinerary  of 
the' volume  would  never  have  been  published.  Havre,  Rouen, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice,  will 
give  the  outline  of  the  Author’s  route;  and  although  the 
particulars  connected  with  it  may  be  tolerably  readable,  we 
cannot  compliment  him  on  their  being  either  very  interesting 
or  instructive.  The  most  remarkable  paragraph  in  his  Paris 
journal,  is  that  in  which  he  avows  his  antipathy  to  domes  as  * 
an  architectural  ornament.  He  is  singular,  and  he  is  welcome 
to  his  singularity. 

*  The  gilded  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Invalids,  from  whatever 
point  it  can  be  seen*  is  the  ornament  of  Paris*  and  it  is  an  ornament 
because  it  is  gilded.  A  dome  is,  on  the  outside*  an  ugly  and  heavy 
object  to  the  view ;  and  therefore  gilding,  or  what  is  better,  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament,  like  that  left  incomplete  at  Florence,  is  well  em- 

E loved  on  a  dome.  I  know  I  have  Cicero  against  me*  who  speaks  in 
igh  praise  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  Cicero  and  the  Capitol  are 
great  names ;  but  much  as  I  venerate  that  great  orator  a^  philo¬ 
sopher,  1  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  saying,  that  1  have  seen  more 
domes  than  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.’  p.  127. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  allow,  that  the  fact  of  having  seen 
*  more  domes’  than  Cicero  could  have  seen,  must,  of  course* 
make  our  sagacious  critic  a  much  better  judge  of  the  article 
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thttn  the  illuitrioua  Roman  could  pretend  to  be.  We  hare,' 
however,  a  shrewd  notion,  that  this  man  of  taste  has  read 
Cicero  with  about  as  much  accuracy  as  he  seems  to  have 
studied  Tacitus.  His  reference  is,  we  presume,  to  that  exqui¬ 
site  passage  in  the  treatise  de  Oratore,  where  the  elements  of 
beauty  are  so  clearly,  and  with  such  felicity  of  illustration, 
traced  to  the  principle  of  utility.  But  no  mention  of  domes 
occurs  in  that  tine  specimen  of  philosophical  analysis.  *  Cupi- 

*  tolii  fattigium  illud  est  aterarum  adium,**  refers  to  the  pedi-  ‘ 
menip  and  not  to  the  cupola.  We  hope  that  this  abandonment 
of  the  high  sanction  derivable  from  the  authority  of  these 

*  great  names,’  will  be  set  down  to  our  scrupulous  regard  to 
truth,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  most  de¬ 
cidedly  from  our  Author  on  the  subject  in  question,  being  of 
opinion  that,  so  far  from  being  '  ugly  and  neavy,*  the  dome 
has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  effect  of  grandeur  and  sub¬ 
limity.  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  behalf  of  gilding :  though 
it  may  do  well  enough  in  the  Kremlin,  it  is  mere  tawdriness  on 
the  Invalides:  but  we  would  suggest  to  this  Aristarchus,  the 
expediency  of  examining  the  enect  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  all  the 
views  that  can  be  taken  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  with  its 
majestic  dome  towering  over  the  dark  masses  of  building  that 
surround  its  base,  like  guards  around  a  monarch’s  throne.  If 
he  have  an  eye  for  landscape,  or  a  feeling  for  genuine  archi¬ 
tectural  effect,  he  will  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  his  criti¬ 
cisms.  There  is  more  justice  in  his  censure  of  the  tasteless 
system  of  placing  colonnades  in  stories,  tier  above  tier,  though 
his  comment  is,  as  usual,  beside  the  mark.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  observes  that 

*  the  double  portico,  or  rather  two  porticoes,  one  above  the  other, 
are  much  to  ^  admired.  1  cannot  be  persuaded,  however,  even  by 
the  numerous  examples  of  this  practice,  that  it  is  not  absurd  for 
pillars  to  support  pillars ;  it  seems  as  if  children  were  playing  at  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  trying  how  hi^h  they  could  make  their  building  reach. 
Yet,  there  b  nothing  childish  in  these  porticoes ;  they  are  grand  imd 
imposing.*  p.  P27. 

Now  if  an  architectural  feature  be  *  grand  and  imposing,’  as. 
well  as  *  much  to  be  admired,’  we  would,  in  all  humility, 
suggest  that  the  real  absurdity  lies  in  qualifying  them  as  ab- 
sura;  and  in  acquitting  them  of  childisnness  while  they  are* 
expressly  charged  with  having  the  appearance  of  child’s  playi 
Our  objection  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  practice  is  utterly  destructive  of  grandeur  and 
impressiveness ;  and  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injuriousnesa 
of  substituting  complication  for  simplicity,  two  slender  pillars,. 
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one  perched  upon  the  other,  with  the  brokw  ind  fritlewi 
character  given  by  the  intervention  of  cental,  entablature, 
plinth,  and  base,  can  never  produce  the  effect  of  one  solid, 
massive,  majestic  column,  rising  at  once  from  its  stylobate, 
and  carrying  the  eye  upwards  without  interruption  to  its  le¬ 
gitimate  termination. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Writer,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  a  Romanist,  should,  in  common  consistency, 
stand  forward  as  a  Jacobite  ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated  that  he  should  be  weak  enough  to  become  the 
eulogist  of  James  as  an  *  honest  man,*  and  the  accuser  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  following  petulant  rebuke. 

*  We  entered  the  apartment  in  which  our  James  II.  lived  and  died 
an  exile,  chased  from  his  house  and  home  by  his  son-in-law.  Hbtory 
records  many  deeds  more  atrocious,  but  none  more  disgraceful  than 
this  violation  of  family  confidence-*of  the  pledge  of  good  faith 
given  and  received.  But,  what  is  more  disgraceful  still,  the  English 
nation,  besotted  by  prejudices,  sees  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  trans¬ 
action.’  p.  155. 

This  brief  paragraph  betrays  a  double  infirmity  of  under¬ 
standing  :  first,  in  the  sentiment  itself ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
strange  perversion  of  faculty  which,  itself  infatuated  with 
prejudice,  charges  stupidity  and  disgrace  upon  a  whole  nation 
for  vindicating  its  faith  and  asserting  its  liberties.  Well  may 
the  reviler  of  William  of  Nassau,  and  the  English  patriots  of 
1688,  avow  himself  a  partizan  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

*  Our  philosophical  and  protestant  historians,*  are  imroved 
for  *  unmercifully  slandering*  the  worthy  Thomas  a  Becket. 
The  twelflh  century,  *  an  age  of  Cimmerian  darkness  accord- 
*  ing  to  the  Protestants,’  was  an  age  of  light,  according  to 
this  Writer,  because  a  St.  Benezet  devoted  his  life  to  begging 
money  enough  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone !  ^nd 
our  sagacious  Author  deserves  not  less  canonization,  for  having 
taught  the  Avignonese  to  relish  tea  and  English  co^okery,  and 
especially  for  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  antipathy 
to  a  coal  fire.  The  massacre  of  Nismes  is  described  just  in 
the  way  we  should  have  anticipated  when  the  statement  was  to 
be  madie  by  a  bigoted  papist.  But  we  must  pass  by  all  these 
miscellaneous  matters,  that  we  may  come  at  once  to  an  in¬ 
stance  of  credulity  quite  as  marvellous  as  any  specimen  what¬ 
ever  of  the  easy  faith  that  distinguished  the  dark  ages.  The 
Writer  had  lost  a  son,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  but  a  few  weeks  previously  to  ibt  follow¬ 
ing  occurrence. 

*  In  the  night  between  the  SOth  and  31st  of  October,  thirty  entire 
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6mj%  after  tbo  death  of  Kenelm,  hia  parenu  retired  late  to  reft  r  in 
fact*  at  one  o’clock  of  Uie  morning  of  the  3Ut«  As  they  were  com¬ 
posing  themselves  to  sleep,  they  heard  a  noise  as  of  the  breaking  of  a 
small  stick.  To  me  this  noise  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  cabinet  or 
dressing-room  behind  the  bed ;  my  wife  heard  it  as  from  the  com¬ 
mode  or  draws  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed.  We  asked  each  other 
what  the  noise  might  be,  and  compared  what  we  had  lieard.  Within 
a  minute,  my  wi£,  who  had  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  asked  me, 
What  light  is  that  I  saw  no  light,  and  asked,  ^  Where 
On  the  drawers,  brighter  than  any  candle.”  She  proceeded  to 
describe  what  she  saw :  **  Now  it  rites  and  grows  larger.  How 
beautifully  bright  I  brighter  than  the  most  brilliant  star.  What  can 
it  mean  ?  it  is  very  strange  you  don’t  see  it.”  1  thought  to  too, 
but,  to  encourage  her,  said,  **  Compose  yourself;  it  can  mean 
no  harm.”  She  went  on :  ^  It  still  rises  and  grows  larger : 
now  it  turns  towards  the  window-—  it  takes  the  form  of  a  doTC 
with  the  wings  spread  out — it  has  a  bright  glory  all  around  it— it 
looks  steadily  at  me — it  speaks  to  my  heart,  and  tells  me  that  my 
dear  Henry  is  happy — it  hxes  a  piercing  look  on  me,  as  if  it  would 
make  me  iWl  what  it  means.  Now  I  know  he  is  happy,  and  shall 
lament  no  more  for  him.  'I'here— now  it  has  disappeared.”  Thou^ 

1  had  not  seen  the  light,  1  could  see  the  face  oi  my  wife  while  she 
was  looking  at  it,  and  the  tears  glittering  as  if  a  bright  light  passed 
through  them  while  they  fell  down  tier  cheeks.  The  French  word 
woulti  be  SbriUanices,  There  still  remained  a  suffused  light  in  the 
room,  particularly  on  the  wall  above  the  drawers,  as  of  the  reflection 
of  a  nearly  extinguished  Are.  I'his  was  observed  by  both  of  us.  It 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  growing  gradually  fainter,  and  at  length 
failing  entirely.  While  looking  at  this  suffused  and  darkish  red  li^t, 
and  reasoning  with  myself  how  or  why  the  bright  light  had  not  been 
seen  by  me*  1  remarked,  on  the  floor,  by  the  open  door  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  the  reflection  of  a  veilleuse,  or  small  night-lamp.  These  lights 
are  made  of  a  single  thread  of  cotton  half  an  inch  long,  steeps  in 
melted  wax,  and,  when  dry,  inserted  in  little  flat  pieces  of  cork, 
which  are  floated,  while  the  cotton  is  burning,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.  This  night-lamp  was  placed  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  which  went  the  whole  length  of  the  bed-room.  I  saw  its 
reflection  on  the  floor  oi^,  and  only  so  far  as  the  open  door  'per¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  seen.  **  This,*'  said  I,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
auffuaed  light;  still  less  can  it  have  been  the  cause  of  the  bright 
one.”  While  I  was  looking,  first  at  the  suflused  light,  then  at  the 
reflection  of  the  lamp,  the  former  disappeared  ;  it  was  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  had  not  o^n  caused  by  the  latter. 

*  In  the  morninff  we  visited  the  tomb  of  our  departed  son,  and  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  God.’ 

e  •  •  • 

*  To  use  the  words  of  a  learned,  rational,  and  respectable  old 
roan,  tlie  cui^  of  St.  Agricol,  to  whom  I  related  the  matter,  ^  Ce 
qu’on  voit,  on  voiL”  True, — what  one  sect,  one  sees;  but  the 
•enpture,  with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  erident  'in 
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Ut  •▼•rj  pagt)  iMtkt  of  tome  who  **  will  not  bo  pertoaded  rre« 
ibouKh  one  rose  from  the  dead.** 

<  The  term  of  thirty  dan  has  been  observed  in  the  catholic  church 
as  that  at  the  end  of  which  revelations  have  sometimes  been  made  of 
the  happiness  of  departed  souls.’  pp.  380,  81. 

We  are  restrained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
from  that  strain  of  comment  which  such  a  tale  and  such  com* 
inents  as  these  tend  almost  irresistibly  to  provoke.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  sage  and  decisive  aphorism  of  the  *  rational 

*  curi,  and  maugre  the  singularly  appropriate  citation  from 
Scripture,  we  must  be  permitted,  hrst,  to  admire  the  simplicity 
of  the  Narrator,  and  secondly,  to  express  our  regret  that  ne  has 
not  given  us  any  illustration  of  the  magical  period  of  *  thirty 

•  days/ 

At  Nice,  our  Author  grows  nasty,  and  we  must  therefore 
have  done  with  him.  The  female  reader  at  all  events  wifi  do 
well  to  close  the  volume  at  the  end  of  his  twenty  second  chap¬ 
ter.  If  this  volume  be  at  all  designed  as  a  counterpart,  or 
an  antidote  to  Mr.  White’s  account  of  his  Conversion  to  Protes¬ 
tantism,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  contrast 
between  the  two  cases — the  Protestant  lapsing  into  the  dotage 
of  Popery,  the  Romanist  redeemed  from  its  bondage  and 
putting  away  **  its  childish  things.” 


Art.  III.  1.  Sketches  of  Portuguese  ’Life^  Manners,  Costume^  and 
Character.  Illustrateu  by  twenty  coloured  Plates.  By  A.  P.  D.  O. 
8vo.  IGs.  l^ndon.  1826. 

2.  Roman  Tablets  ;  containing  Facts,  Anecdotes,  and  Observations 
on  the  Manners,  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Government  of 
Rome.  By  M.  dc  Santo  Domingo.  To  which  is  added,  the 
Author’s  Defence  before  the  Cour  Ttoyale  at  Paris,  upon  Solemn 
Hearing.  Translated  from  the  French.  Crown  8vo.  Price  8i.  6d. 
London.  1826. 

3.  Denonciatinn  aux  Cours  Roydles^  relativemeni  au  Syst^me  Re^ 
ligieux  et  Politique  signaU  dans  It  Memoire  Ht  Consulter  t  preoedSe 
ae  nouveiles  Observations'  sur  Ce  System^^  Sf  iur  Us  Apologies 
qu'  on  a  recammeni  pmblUeu  Par  M.  le  Comte  Montloster.  8vo. 
pp.  336.  Paris.  1826. 

publications  have  little  in  common  as  regards  any 
^  feature  in  their  authorship ;  and  our  only  reason  for  placing 
their  titles  together  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is.  that  they  all 
tend  to  illustrate,  under  different  aspects,  the  moral  and  politi* 
cal  effects  of  that  portentous  system  of  fraud  and  despotism 
which,  as  distinguished,  or  at  least  as  distinguishable,  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  itself,  is  properly  denominated 
VoL.  XXVII.  N.S.  D 
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l’o|>€ry ;  a  system  which  does  not  deserve  to  go  by  the  mine' 
of  A  religion,  though  it  employs  religion  ns  an  instrument,  the 
tool  and  the  mask  of  its  proceedings,  but  which  might  be 
more  rorroctly  desicunted  as  the  grand  standing  sacerdotal 
conspiracy  against  noth  civil  rights  and  civil  government, 
fouinled  upon  principles  which  tiiuke  the  Church  that  adopts 
them,  alternately  the  tyrant  and  the  traitor. 

The  Hrst  of  these  works  professes  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
State  of  Manners  and  Momls  in  Portugal ;  a  country  to  whicb, 
at  this  moment,  every  eye  is  directed  with  anxious  interest. 
An  anonymons  publication,  disfigured  hy  vulgar  caricature 
plates  in  the  style  of  l)r.  Syntax's  Tour,  is  neither  adapted  to 
carry  much  weight,  nor  entitled  to  rank  as  an  authority.  Yet, 
if  we  may  depend  upon  the  account  which  the  Author  gives 
of  himseif  and  of  his  motives  in  publishing  his  work,  it  would 
seem  to  claim  more  attention  than  its  ap|>earance  invites.  It 
abounds  with  curious  and,  we  believe,  substantially  correct  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  wc  arc  certainly  not  the  less  disposed  to  attach 
credit  to  the  work  on  account  of  iu  having  drawn  dowm  the 
coarse  abuse  of  the  Homan  Catholic  journals.  We  regret  that 
the  statements  do  not  Cv>uie  in  a  more  authenticated  shape,  and 
that  the  Author  was  not  better  advised  as  to  tlie  proper  style  of 
publication. 

*  The  follow  ing  sketches  were  all  drawn  from  life.  They  lay  no 
claim  to  merit  in  com[>osition,  beyond  that  of  oflfering— so  far  at  they 

faithfhl  delineation  ot'  Portuguese  manners,  customs,  mid 
chiimotcr.  The  audnir  has  been  careful  only  in  observing  a  rigid 
adherence  to  facts  ;  and  to  the  respectable  and  unprejudiced  British 
residents  in  Portugal,  who  are  ac<]uainted,  however  superheiady,  with 
the  haldu  of  the  |H>ople,  he  appeals  w  ith  conddence  to  corroDoratn 
the  truth  of  his  pictures. 

*  In  apology  tor  the  literacy  defects  ot'  the  present  velume, '  the 
author  hm  not  a  svliablc  to  say : — except  that  no  one  can  be  more 
sensible  of  those  defects  than  himself.  But  he  has  ventured  to  be¬ 
lieve,  tliat  an  intimate  knowleiigc  of  a  subject  might  be  considered 
to  micem  numcriuis  imix'rfections  of  metliod  and  style;  and  he  will 
be  ibrgiv'en  for  having  felt,  that  he  at  least  possest^  some  superior 
qualifications  for  his  task,  over  writers  who,  auer  a  mere  residence  of 
a  few  months,  weeks,  or  even  da^’S  at  Lisb^  have  wuhout 
undertaken  to  describe  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  and  comstiy, 
To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  opportunities  dios  enjoyed 
the  author,  of  long  and  intinsare  communication  with  Portugoeae 
iueiety,  he  shall  take  leave  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  posiuoo  m 
whichlie  stood  w  ith  that  ivation. 

*  At  the  ggc  of  twenty,  and  in  the  year  179S,  the  author  entered 
the  Portuguese  ciril  scr%’ice,  and  continued  in  it  op  toJlSCH:  when, 
unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  torrent  of  intrigue  to  which  cverj 
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fgwdinner  In  that  amioa  to  tttb|cct0d»  he  quilled  Ihr  •  time  both  bit 
adopiad  country  and  profeatitm*  Rut,  in  I80R,  an  adranUMOne 
situation  being  offered  to  him  in  the  riotualling  department  of  the 
British  army  tnea  in  Portugal,  he  returned  to  that  kingdom,  with 
advantages  posaesaod  by  few  of  his  nation: — a  good  knowledge  of 
tlie  language  and  the  people.  It  is  principally  from  the  later  ex* 
|)erience  of  this  secona  residenco  of  many  years— which  terminated 
only  at  a  recent  period,— that  he  has  attempted  to  describe  the  stale 
of  society  in  Portugal.  The  disgust  once  provoked  in  his  mind  by 
unjust  treatment  has  long  subsided;  and  he  is  conscious  rather 
of  partiality  for,  than  pr^udico  against,  the  Portnguete  and  their 
country.*  pp.  v,— ^i. 

To  moat  of  the  scenes,  the  Author  states,  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  Rut  he  forewarns  his  readers,  that  many  of  those 
scenes  are  such  as  no  female  writer  could  describe  or  even 
allude  to.  Referring  to  the  declaration  made  hy  Mrs.  Baillie, 
in  her  lively  “  Letters  from  Portugal,"  that  *  tne  whole  troth 
*  should  not  always  be  told,'  the  Writer  says : 

*  Of  the  customs  of  a  country  like  Portugal,  no  delicate  English* 
woman  can  be  a  full  and  exact  reporter ;  and  the  author  trusts,  that 
the  most  fastidious  reader  will  not  be  offended  at  delineations  of 
manners,  which  arc  more  gross  than  the  sketches  of  a  female  hand, 
only  because  they  are  in  the  same  degree  more  faithful.’ 

With  this  proper  idea  of  female  delicacy,  the  Author  of 
course  could  not  anticipate  that  his  volume  would  find  any 
readers  among  bis  fair  countrywomen ;  and  though  wc  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  volume  contains  nothing 
that  is  adapted  to  corrupt,  but  only  to  disgust,  we  are  unable 
to  recommend  it  to  indiscriminate  perusal.  On  another  point, 
we  shall  let  him  again  explain  himself. 

*  When  the  Protestant  Christian  visits  Portnoi,  he  Is  hourly 
shocked  by  witnessing  the  conversion  of  all  the  holiest  assectattons  of 
his  faith,  into  objects  of  gross  and  debasing  superstition,  senseless 
mummery,  and  atrocious  fraud.  Our  reverence  for  sacred  things 
revolts  from  their  exhibition  in  ludicrous  colours— still  more  in  blas« 
phemous  distortion;  and,  unless  justified  by  the  object,  even  the 
relation  of  the.  fact  repeats  the  offence.  It  is  probably  from  some 
feeling  of  this  kind,  that  the  fair  writer  above  alluded  to  has  formally 
interacted  herself  from  entering  into  any  particulars  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  Portugal.  Rut  the  author  or  the  following 

judged  otherwise  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  a  penod  Tike  the 
present,  when  the  miHtia  of  the  Papal  Church  have  dangerouily 
renovated  thdr  activity,  they  must  be  enconntered  hy  exposure.  Tliw 
Roman  Catholic  citisens  of  these  islands  merit,  perhaps,  no  repfooeh 
for  the  attempt  to  remove  their  civil  disabilities ;  but  when  the 
diampions  of  their  cause  endeavour  to  make  light  of  the  dtolinctiona 
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of  the  reformed  faith/  at  an*  argument  for  the  purity  of  their  ofm*,  W 
it  right  that  the  Protestant  thould  be  empowered  to  judge  for  himtelf 
of  these  differencet.  Nor  can  this  he  done  more  eHectually  than  by 
exposing  the  abominations  of  the  Romish  creed,  and  the  conduct  of 
its  ministers,  in  a  country  where  both  have  unbounded  sway.  With 
this  view,  and  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  object,  the  author  haa 
entered  boldly*  broadly,  and  fully  into  the  subject.  He  holds  him¬ 
self  accountable  neither  for  the  gross  absurdity  nor  the  blasphemous 
impiety  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  is  called  upon  to  describe :  but, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  pure  and  reformed  faith  of  this  happy  land, 
he  is  anxious  utterly  to  disclaim  any  design  of  indecent  levity,  and 
earnestly  to  deprecate  the  probability  of  his  motives  being  mistaken.’ 

pp.  ix. — xi. 

This  manly  declaration  does  credit  to  the  Writer’s  good 
sense  and  feeling,  and  it  is  this  feature  in  the  volume  that  has 
induced  us  to  notice  his  work.  W'e  cordially  agree  with  him, 
that  the  ciuestion  relating  to  the  civil  rights  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  citizens,  has — or  at  least  ought  to  have— no 
immediate  connexion  in  our  minds  with  the  demerits  of  the  Pa¬ 
pal  system.  But,  unhappily,  their  advocates,  both  in  and  oiit  of 
Parliament,  have  taken  most  unwisely  half  their  stand  upon  a 
lie.  That  falsehood  must  be  exposed ;  the  mask,  a  more  fatal 
weapon  sometimes  than  either  torch  or  sword,  must  be  torn 
from  the  unsightly  monster;  and  then  let  the  Romanists  of 
England  and  Ireland  themselves  tell  us,  whether  t hi  ir  religion  be 
that  of  Naples,  and  Lisbon,  and  Madrid,  or  not.  W'edo  nut  want 
Mr.  Butler  or  Mr.  Lingard  to  tell  us  what  Popery  is.  If  all 
history  could  be  blotted  out,  it  is  only  crossing  the  Alps  or 
the  Pyrennees  to  behold  it  undisouised  and  paramount.  Let 
them  disclaim  and  denounce,  individually,  all  participation  in 
the  system  as  they  may  ;  the  fact  remains,  that  such  a  system 
exists^  and  no  other  comment  on  its  real  character  is  necessary, 
than  the  state  of  those  countries,  the  effect,  more  than  of  any 
thing  else,  of  Popery  itself. 

With  regard'  to  the  state  of  society  in  Lisbon,  the  odious 
filthiness  of  the  streets  and  of  the  people,  the  mendicity,  the 
prevalence  of  street  robbery,  the  frequent  assassinations,  and 
the  general  relaxation  of  morals, — the  anecdotes  and  details  in 
the  present  volume,  whether  authentic  or  not,  cannot  be 
charged  with  exaggeration ;  since  the  general  facts  which  tbev 
are  adduced  to  illustrate,  are  notorious.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  capitals  which  would  not  furnish  a  black  catalogue  of 
similar  crimes ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  collection  of  horrible 
anecdotes,  however  authentic,  that  we  can  fairly  infer  the 
national  character.  But  what  renders  them  at  once  credible 
and  horribly  characteristic  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Portu* 
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piese,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Italians,  public  feeling,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  criminal,  it  is  not  that  assassins 
may  be  hired,  so  much  as  that  they  go  unpunished ;  it  is  not 
that  murders  are  frequent,  but  that  such  is  the  feeling  among 
the  lower  orders,  we  are  told,  that 

<  the  natural  exclamation  of  a  Portuguese,  on  seeing  one  man  stab 
another  in  the  street,  (or  prick  him,  as  they  simply  term  it,)  is, 

**  poor  fellow,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man  **  Every 
effort  is  made  to  screen  the  assassin  from  justice  ;  while  the  dead  or 
wounded  man,  far  from  exciting  pity  or  receiving  assistance,  will  be 
shunned  carefully  as  a  dangerous  object;  it  being  one  of  the  laws  in 
these  cases,  to  consider  us  the  murderer,  and  to  confine  as  such, 

the  first  person  who  has  been  known  to  touch  a  dead  body.'  p.  261 , 

/ 

The  most  desperate  assassins,  however,  this  Writer  asserts, 
are  the  Gallegos  ;  *  a  class  of  people  so  much  extolled  by  many 

*  of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited  Lisbon,  for  their  great 
‘  honesty  and  general  good  character whereas  he  savs,  '  if 

*  the  Portuguese  rabble  have  their  vices,  they  are  not  likely  to 
'  improve  by  the  importation  of  their  Gallician  neighbours, 

*  who  are  perhaps  less  squeamish  in  the  commission  of  enor* 

^  raous  crimes  than  themselves/  Of  the  Portuguese  peasantry, 
this  Writer  speaks  in  the  same  favourable  terms  as  Mrs. 
llaillie. 

*  The  Salsios  are  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  active,  athletic,  and, 
generally  speaking,  well  made.  ,Thcir  complexion,  although  dark, 
is  advantageously  mixed  with  a  good  share  of  brick-dutt  colour;  their 
eyes  lire  very  fine ;  their  hair  falls  in  ringlets  upon  their  brawny 
shoulders ;  their  dress  is  becoming,  and  their  whole  appearance 
highly  picturesque  and  rustic.  The  charge  of  indolence  ond  sloth- 
fulness  has  been  indiscriminately  laid  against  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  Portugal,  by  persons  who  have  precipitately  drawn  iheir  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  samples  of  the  lower  orders  seen  in  Lisbon  ;  but  any 
one  ought  to  be  aware,  that  the  meagre  and  bloated  inhabitants  of  a 
capital  can  never  offer  a  just  criterion  whereby  to  form  an  occurato 
idea  of  the  physical  or  moral  peculiarities  of  any  nation.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  peasantry  may  justly  repel  the  charge  of  indolence,  for 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  are,  industry,  patience  under 
privation,  intrepidity,  and  courage.  They  only  stand  in  need  of  a 
good  government  calculated  to  call  forth  in  a  greater  degree  their 
natural  good  qualities.  1  would  not  advocate  as  warmly,  or  in  fact 
at  all,  some  other  classes  of  Portuguese  ;  1  mean  the  prietta  and  the 
magistrates ;  ior,  whatever  measure  of  corruption  in  every’  respect 
this  world  can  contain,  is  to  be  found  in  superfluity  in  those  orders.' 

pp.  SSI,  2. 

In  fact,  the  Portuguese  peasants  are  said  to  be  *  some  of 
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*  the  best  creatures  breathing/  *  The  men  are  laborious  and 

•  brave,  and  the  women  are  chaste/  For  these  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  indebted  neither  to  their  laws  nor  to  their  re¬ 
ligion.  In  proof  that  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  is  one  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  Author  declares, 
that  he  could  cite  instances  which  he  witnessed,  from  one  end 
of  Portugal  to  another,  of  their  profligacy  and  eflrontery.  And 
to  them,  mainly,  he  imputes  the  abuses  connected  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  justice.  We  believe  these  facts  to  be 
notorious  and  undeniable ;  but  we  must  refrain  from  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  anecdotes  resting  upon  anonymous  testimony.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  tho  Writer’s  veracity, 
but  have  found  frequent  occasion  to  regret  his  want  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  limited  information.  We  had  supposed  that 
every  Englishman  knew  the  origin  of  a  barber’s  pole ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  this  Writer  could  make  out  its  meaning. 
It  is  in  general  use,  he  tells  us,  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and 
he  has  been  *  told,  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  remote 
*  places  in  England.’  Algarve,  ‘  or,  in  Moorish,  Algarbia,’  he 
informs  us,  *  signifles  fertile  country.’  This  is  a  mistake  ;  Al 
Gharb  signifies  the  West.  There  are  two  Algarves,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  the  African.  Again,  Canioens  is  stated  to  be  the 
only  Portuguese  poet  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Author  should 
not  have  ventured  an  assertion  on  a  subject  of  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  knows  little.  The  fact  is,  that  Portugal  has  produced 
many  Castilian  poets ;  but,  among  those  who  have  cultivated  the 
Portuguese  dialect,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  Gallician, 
there  are  several  of  no  mean  name.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
brutality  which  he  mentions  in  the  lower  orders  of  Portuguese, 
might,  we  regret  to  say,  be  parallelled  in  other  nations. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  much  easier  to  abuse  a  people,  than  to 
describe  them.  *  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,  and  you 

•  make  a  good  Portuguese  of  him,’  says  the  Spanish  proverb. 

•  1  have  heard  it  more  truly  said/  remarks  Dr.  Southey,  ‘  Add 

•  hypocrisy  to  a  Spaniard’s  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese 

•  Character/  These  sayings  just  prove,  that  the  two  nations 
cordially  hate  each  other ;  but  there  is  this  difference.  The 
Spaniards,  we  are  told,  despise  the  Portuguese ;  the  Portu¬ 
guese  hate  the  Spaniards.  The  former,  in  their  national  songs, 
Uireaten  their  neighbours  with  invasion:  the  latter  content 
themselves  with  defying  their  enemies.  This  proves,  how** 
ever,  not  that  the  Portuguese  fear  more  than  they  are  feared, 
but  that  the  Spaniards  are  the  greater  boasters.  The  French, 
in  like  manner,  used  to  talk  of  invading  England,  and  John 
Dull,  secure  behind  his  wooden  walls,  was  accustomed  to 
•iug;  Let  them  come  if  they  dare.'  It  is  generally  agreed,  we 
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believe,  that  the  Portuguese  make  the  better  eoldiers  ;  and  \ii>- 
der  a  free  government,  they  would  soon  become  the  better  men. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  very  marked  difference  between  the  natives  of  Spain  and 
of  Portugal.  The  country,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  institu- 
tions,  the  manners  and  customs  are  esseutially  the  same :  at 
least,  they  do  not  differ  more  widely  than  one  province  differs 
in  these  respects  from  another  in  the  same  country.  Thus,  the 
Castilian  and  the  Andalusian,  the  Cutiilonian  and  the  Murciau, 
the  Gallician  and  the  Biscayner,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiarities  not  less  striking  than  any  which  can  be 
detected  in  the  Portuguese. 

What  is  Portugal  ?  As  to  its  history  as  well  as  geographical 
position,  it  is  a  mere  offset  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  point 
of  geographical  extent,  it  is  but  little  larger  than  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  not  half  so  populous  as  Ireland.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  population  as  low  as  3,173,000.  Lisbon  and  Oporto  are  the 
only  two  cities  in  the  kingdom  which  contain  a  population  ex* 
ceeding  20,000  inhabitants.  The  former  is  said  to  contain 
230,000,  of  which  one  fifth  consists  of  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
Oporto,  by  far  the  cleaner  and  more  agreeable  town,'  contained, 
in  1802.  74,000.  Thus,  these  two  cities  together  comprise  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  nation.  Elvas,  Coimbra,  Braga,  Setubal, 
and  Kvora,  contain  from  12  to  16,000  each  ;  Beja  has  about 
9000  inhabitants,  and  Santarcm  8000 :  the  population  of  no 
other  place  rises  so  high  as  7000.  Yet,  Portugal  has  two 
archbishops,  thirteen  bishops,  two  universities,  400  monasteries, 
and  about  150  nunneries  !  Into  these,  as  so  many  stagnant 
lagoons,  tlie  salutary  streams  of  national  wealth  have  been  di* 
verted.  Like  pompous  bridges  over  a  deserted  channel,  these  in¬ 
stitutions  reinuiii  as  the  monuments  of  past  times  and  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  present.  Taking  t)ie  population  at  three  millions,  we 
cannot  rate  the  adult  mule  population  at  more  than  a  fifth,  or 
600,000 ;  and  the  lowest  computation  will  give  6000  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  secular  and  regular.  We  have  then  every  tenth  man  a 
priest ;  every  tenth  man  living  in  professed  celibacy  and  licensed 
idleness,  a  worse  than  unproductive  member,  a  oaleful  excres¬ 
cence  of  the  social  system.  Such  is  Portugal, — a  country  into 
which  civilization  has  as  yet  scarcely  penetrated, — without 
roads,  without  canals,  without  manufactures,  with  little  or  no 
inland  trade,  its  only  exports  raw  produce,  (wine,  salt,  and 
wool,)  almost  without  laws,  and  quite  without  Bibles  or  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  religion. 

Yet,  as  compared  witli  Spain,  if  Portugal  has  never  attained 
to  such  a  heigfit  of  national  grandeur  and  power,  it  has  never 
suffered  so  r^pid  and  extreme  a  depresaion*  Spaiot  whicbi  ia 
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the  sixteeDth  century,  numbered  its  twenty  millions,  is  now  sup* 
posed  to  contain  not  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  being  le«s  populous 
than  Prussia.  Estimated  by  the  square  league,  its  compara¬ 
tive  population  is  far  less  than  that  of  Portugal.  The  priests 
in  Spain  are  not  reckoned  to  exceed  120,0(K),  which  would  be 
about  1  to  every  23  male  adults.  If  less  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  are,  we  believe,-  much 
wealthier  than  those  in  the  neighbouring  country :  there  was 
more  wealth  to  absorb,  and  they  have  absorbed  pretty  nearly 
all.  Portugal  still  retains  its  commercial,  and  nominally  its 
political  relations  to  its  vast  colonies  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere.  Spain  has  lost  every  thing  of  importance  but  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  has  for  ever  alienated  the  countries  which  so  long 
groaned  under  its  oppressive  yoke.  For  Portugal,  brighter 
days,  we  would  fain  hope,  are  yet  in  reserve,  notwithstanding 
the  cloud  that  has  arisen  in  the  horizon.  The  fallen  state  and 
darkened  prospects  of  Spain  recal  the  almost  prophetic  lines 
of  our  own  Cowper. 

*  Oh,  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again. 

How  would  they  take  up  Israers  taunting  strain  1 
Art  thou  too  fail’n,  Iberia  1  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we? 

Thou,  that  hast  wasted  Earth,  and  dared  despise  ^ 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies  ! 

Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  see  th*  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land. 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers. 

And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 

*Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils. 

And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wills.* 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  has  obtained  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  notoriety  on  the  Continent,+  inconsequence  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  which  it  drew  down  upon  the  Author,  at  the  solicitation, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  the  Pope’s  nuncio  at  Paris.  The 
Author  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  his  defence  is  the  most 
able  and  creditable  part  of  his  performance.  It  was  received 
by  the  public,  we  are  told,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  ap¬ 
probation  ;  nevertheless  the  work  was  suppressed,  and  its  Au- 

•  Charity. 

f  The  work  is  slated  by  the  Translator  to  have  gone  through  Jive 
editions  in  a  short  space  of  time  in  Belgium. 
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thor  was  fined  and  imprisoned.  The  discloaures  which  it  con* 
tains,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  hostility  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  M.  de  Santo  Domingo 
would  hardly  have  escaped  even  in  this  country,  from  the  ope* 
ration  of  that  shadowy,  ever  shifting,  and  unmanageable  ano¬ 
maly  in  our  judicature,  the  law  of  libel.  His  work  is  an  avowed 
attack  upon  the  *  religious  Machiavelism  ’  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  Author's  design,  to  give  such  a  representa* 
tion  of  the  efieminate  and  corrupt  state  of  society  at  Home,  as* 
may  suggest  the  reflection, — •  This  odious  mass  of  vice  and 

*  impurity  unknown  in  other  countries,  is  then  the  real  produce 

*  of  that  religion  which  would  exterminate  all  others,  and  which 

*  pretends  to  be  the  only  pure  and  true  religion  that  exists  !' 

*  In  pointing  Out  the  usurpations  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  ridiculous 
or  revolting  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  far  from  having  had  any 
aggressive  views  towards  true  religion,  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
hold  it  up  to  admiration  and  respect.  The  principles  I  have  attackedr 
are  evidently  opposed  to  those  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Ought  not 
the  Gospel  to  be  preferred  to  doctrines  that  are  subversive  of  il^.and 
the  crown  of  thorns  to  the  triple  crown  of  diamonds 

With  whatever  degree  of  sincerity  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  Gospel  this  avowal  be  made,  it  is  at  least  a  pleasing  cir¬ 
cumstance.  that,  both  in  his  preface  and  in  his  defence  before 
the  Cour  Royale,  tlie  Author  felt  himself  called  upon,  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  to  disclaim  every  irreligious 
motive.  This  homage  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity 
w  as  probably  intended  less  to  propitiate  his  judges— for  with 
them  it  would  have  little  weight — than  to  enlist  on  his  side  the 
popular  sentiment;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  such  declarations, 
in  that  same  Paris,  where  the  Encyclopedists  once  laboured  to 
overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  revealed  religion,  and  triumphed 
so  far  as  to  loosen  every  tie  of  moral  obligation  and  every  oond 
of  social  order, — must  be  received  with  satisfaction.  We  shall 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Defence. 

*  Eager  to  acquire  that  sort  of  instruction  which  it  to  be  ffained  by 
travelling,  1  visited  the  country  of  Virgil  and  of  Cicero.  What  did  I 
see  in  the  environs  of  Rome  ?  A  land  uncultivated,  though  exhibiting 
all  the  signs  of  fertility ;  its  inhabitants  covered  with  the  rags  of  indi* 
gence,  numerous  hordes  of  robbers,  ransoming  or  assassinating  both 
foreigners  and  natives.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  I  sought  religion  | 
I  found  only  monks. 

*  1  demanded  of  the  citizens,  what  were  their  philanthropic  instita* 
tions  useful  to  industry  and  labour ;  they  answered  me  by  enumerating 
their  convents  and  friars,  who  devour  the  substance  of  the  people. 

*  The  more  I  advanced  in  my  investigations,  the  more  1  appeared  to 
aink  into  the  barbarism  of  those  rude  ages  in  which  a  few  individuala 
preyed  on  the  rest  of  the  human  species.  1  wondered  how  the  people 
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of  Rome«  torrounded  by  the  progressive  movement  of  all  other  natione 
toward  social  improvement,  were  withheld  by  the  curb  of  superstition^ 
and  had  not  dared  to  pass  the  barriers  that  separated  them  from  civi¬ 
lization. 

*  Being  shortly  afterward  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  some  men  in 
power,  miat  was  my  surprise  at  discovering,  from  their  conversation, 
the  hope  of  reviving,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  usurping  pretensions 
of  the  Court  of  Rome;  the  hope  of  again  moulding  kingdoms  to  their 
yoke,  of  outraging  the  majesty  of  kings  by  bulls,  excommunications, 
and  interdicts ;  the  hope,  in  short,  of  awakening  that  theocratical  am¬ 
bition  which  has  lain  dormant  within  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  since 
the  time  of  Clement  XIV ! 

*  The  extravagance  of  such  projects  excited  in  me  a  smile  of  pity : 
they  remained,  however,  in  my  memory.  Three  years  are  gone  by, 
and  each  year  my  surprise  has  been  increased  at  seeing  on  all  sides  the 
foundations  laying  of  that  Babel,  the  re-edification  of  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  tne  greatest  chimera.’ 

*  A  religious  orucr  was  driven  from  France  in  1549,  as  accomplice 
in  the  parricide  committed  by  John  Chaatel ;  the  good  Henry  I V,  in 
his  edict,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  **  The  Jesuits  are  the  enemies 
of  the  state  and  of  the  crown  of  France,  the  corrupters  of  youth,  and 
the  perturbators  of  public  tranquillity.”  They  were  suppressed  in 
1762,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  which  act  the  most 
ample  reasons  were  given.  This  decree  contained  all  the  ignominious 
condemnations  which  these  monks  have  received  in  all  the  tribunals  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  a  nomenclature,  still  more  ignominious,  of 
the  qualifications  with  which  they  have  been  branded.  1  shall  not 
unfold  this  long  concatenation  of  conspiracies,  outrages,  and  crimes, 
unheard  of  before  their  time,  of  which  this  order  has  been  judicially 
convicted :  I  shall  not  invoke,  as  witnesses,  the  gory  shades  of  so 
many  murdered  sovereigns :  such  a  picture  would  not  be  necessary 
for  tne  defence  of  my  cause.  My  voice  w  ould  never  have  troubled 
these  monks  in  their  tombs,  if  they  had  consented  not  to  issue  from 
them.  This  is  not  a  prosopopoeia :  the  spirit  that  animated  this  order 
is  risen  with  it,  without  suffering  any  diminution.  One  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  institution  is  an  unreserved  submission,  an 
unlimited  and  exclusive  obedience,  to  the  designs  and  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  It  is  this  vow  of  absolute  devotedness  to  the  holy 
see,  that  wounds  to  the  heart  the  liberties  of  every  country  into  which 
this  order  finds  its  way ;  and  its  duty  is,  to  introduce  itself  every  where. 
But  how  do  1  know  that  the  Jesuits  have  penetrated  into  France  ?  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  known  here  as  an  open  and  undeniable  fact,  1  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  it  at  Rome,  where  tne  chiefs  of  the  order  are  more  disposed 
to  boast  of  their  successes  in  France,  than  to  make  a  mystery  of  them. 
These  wandering  monks,  are  they  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  ? 
No,  they  arc  Papists :  they  will  undertake  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  country,  at  the  least  signal  from  the  telegraph  of 
Su  Peter’s :  their  chief  may  be  deemed  another  old  man  of  the  moutt- 
tain.  1  only  repeat  in  milder  terms  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
P«rif»  which  de^ed|  that  it  expelled  them  from  France  as  a  fanatical 
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and  impious  sect,  corrupters  of  the  people^  regicides,  Ac  ,  eom* 
nuanded  by  a  foreign  chief,  and  Machiavelists  from  principle.  How 
many  proofs  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  sentence  1  As  coun« 
sellors  of  kings,  they  betrayed  them,  as  Dauhenton  betrayed  Philip 
V. ;  as  subjects,  they  conducted  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  in 
battle  array  against  their  legitimate  sovereigns :  and  while  confeasort 
in  Rurope  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  I^rtugal,  they  made  war 
against  them  in  America.* 

*  But,  say  they,  your  criticisms  are  addressed  to  the  religion  of 
Rome ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Romish  religion  is  Uic  religion  of  the  state :  I  know  it,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  enter  frankly  upon  one  of 
the  strongest  accusations  directed  against  me. 

*  What  sense  is  it  natural  to  attach  to  this  title  of  Romish^  which 
is  ^iven  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  religion  ?  I  understand  by 
this  qualification  an  honorary  title,  by  which  homage  is  rendered  to 
the  precedency,  or  even  the  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  the  cradle  and  centre  of  Christianity,  and  as  having  had  for  its 
first  bishop  the  first  of  the  apostles :  it  was  in  that  city  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  which  has  cemented  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  flowed  in  the  greatest  abundance :  it  was  then  very  natural, 
that,  through  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  the  denomination  of  Romish, 
should  be  added  to  the  Apostolic  religion. 

*  According  to  my  definition,  the  qualification  of  Romish  is  im* 
routable,  since  it  is  founded  on  an  historical  and  hierarchical  fact : 
it  would  have  nothing  stable  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  were  applied 
successively  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  worship  practised  at  Rome ; 
and  in  no  catholic  country  is  this  truth  more  forcibly  felt  than  in 
France,  where  the  exemptions,  upon  which  are  founded  the  liberties 
of  the  Gnllican  church,  were  long  ago  established,  and  which  we  are 
daily  defending  against  the  pretensions  of  the  tiara. 

'  Do  you  wish  for  an  example  of  it  ?  At  the  time  of  the  great 
occidental  schism,  when  three  popes  disputed  the  keys  sword  In 
hand,  it  was  not  tlie  pope  who  held  the  papacy  at  Rome,  that  solved 
theological  questions:  the  decision  of  (ecumenical  councils  was 
necessary. 

*  Thus  the  religion  of  Rome,  such  as  I  have  defined  it,  while  a  num* 
ber  of  its  practices  are  in  (^position  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles, 
may  be  assailed  without  offering  the  smallest  disrespect  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  Apostolic,  and  Romish  religion. 

*  1  have  not  made  the  slightest  attack  on  the  religion  of  the  state, 
which  is  not  entitled  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  the  Catholic,  Apos¬ 
tolic,  and  Romish  religion :  it  must  have  this  triple  attribute,  this 
triple  character.  I  request,  gentlemen,  you  will  also  observe,  that  in 
my  book  I  have  never  once  articulated  the  word  Romish  religion. 
From  motives  of  deli(uicy  1  have  respected  one  of  the  inalienable 
epithets  of  the  religion  of  the  state. 

*  But,  even  if  I  had  censured  the  Romish  religion,  in  reproaching 
it  with  l^ing  merely  Romish,  and  not  sufficiently  Apostolic,  I  shonid 
no  more  have  wounded  tbe  religion  of  the  siate,  than  I  should 
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injure  the  constitutional  royaltj  by  reasoning  against  absolute 
royalty.* 

*  If  1  be  a»ked  what  I  find  deserving  of  blame  in  the  religion  of, 

Rome,  I  answer,  that  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  on  this  subject 
than  my  book.  I  answer,  that  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  least  either  with  dogmas  or  doctrines.  A  traveller  ob¬ 
serves  facts.  Cast  your  eyes,  gentlemen,  over  the  preface  of  the 
Roman  Tablets,  which  is,  1  may  say,  a  summary  of  the  whole  work. 
It  must  appear  evident  to  you,  that  it  has  been  my  design  to  censure 
only  the  practical  abuses  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  And  what  abuses ! 
Torture  inflicted  upon  those  who  do  not  observe  the  fast  during  Lent; 
forced  and  venal  conversions,  renewed  every  year  at  fixed  periods, 
when  a  few  Jews,  for  a  sum  of  money,  submit  to  be  baptised,  and  to 
receive  the  communion,  as  a  spectacle  for  the  people ;  spiritual  ab. 
solutions  and  indulgences  lavished  upon  robbers,  who  consent  to 
luspend  the  career  of  their  assassinations ;  shameful  abuses  of  the 
sacraments— abuses  which  render  hypocrisy  and  robbery  a  sort  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commercial  speculation  But  why  have  I  imputed  all 
these  disorders  and  vices  to  the  religion  instead  of  the  government  of 
Rome  ?  1  have  allotted  to  each  its  respective  part.  But  spiritual 

measures,  such  as  sacraments  and  indulgences,  which  belong  ex* 
clusively  to  practical  worship,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  political 
government.  It  is  evidently  the  exercise  of  the  papal  authority, 
distinct  from  the  sovereign  power.* 

*  But  it  appears,  that  1  have  afflicted  the  faithful,  in  presenting  to 
them  a  scandalous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  sanctuary  at  Rome.  A 
painting  still  more  frightful  than  mine  has  been  made  by  Saint 
Cyprian,  in  his  book  entitled.  The  Fallen, 

*  ••  Every  priest,**  says  he,  “  runs  after  riches  and  honours  with  an 
insatiable  fury  ;  the  bishops  are  without  religion,  the  women  without 
modesty ;  knavery  predominates  ;  they  swear  and  forsw'car  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  Christians  are  divided  by  animosities ;  the  bishops  aban¬ 
don  their  pulpits  to  run  to  fairs,  tiiat  they  may  enrich  themselves  by 
traffic ;  in  short,  we  give  satisfaction  only  to  ourselves,  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  all  the  world.** 

*  The  (iospel  says ;  “  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  stand  in  the  holy  place,**  &c.  What  I 
have  said,  accords  then  with  the  prophecies. 

*  But  1  have  made  a  jest  of  the  miracles  that  are  every  day  per¬ 
forming  at  Rome.  True,  1  have,  because  1  look  upon  them  us  false 
miracles. 

*  The  Gospel  says,  that  the  prodigies  operated  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
bis  apostles  were  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  religion.  I 
have  then  sufficient  authority  for  not  admitting  any  new  ones.  Be¬ 
sides,  1  think,  that  even  for  the  interest  of  religion,  too  much  ridi¬ 
cule  cannot  be  thrown  on  what  might  make  truth  ridiculous.  They 
who  preteno^that  attacking  the  abuses  of  religion  is  attacking  religion 
itself,  are  in  reality  those  who  do  it  the  greatest  injury.  Hus  any 
one  ever  been  offended  at  the  following  historical  jest  ? 
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De  par  le  rof,  difetue  d  Diem  '»-2- 

D'opSrer  miracle  en  ee  lieu. 

My  iettt  are  more  innocent  even  than  this, 

*  But  in  the  chapters  on  the  Jesuits,  1  have  also  ridiculed  the  mini* 

cles  and  saints  of  their  fabrication.  Why  have  not  these  ebaptera 
been  criminated  f  I  submit  this  observation  to  the  wisdom  ot  the, 
court.  , 

*  How  can  I  have  attacked  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  religious 
morality,  in  reproaching  the  court  of  Rome  with  having  no  object  in 
its  religious  ceremonies  but  that  of  exhibiting  religious  spectacles  to 
the  multitude,  us  it  would  amuse  them  with  worldly  pageantry  ?  The 
desire  I  have  expressed  of  seeing  religion  honoured  with  august  cere* 
monies,  which  occupy  the  heart  rather  than  the  eyes,  is  a  proof  of 
my  respect  for  it. 

*  But  why  should  we  exaggerate  our  scruples  ?  Thanks  to  the  pa¬ 
ternal  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons,,  we  are  enjoying  profound  peace  i 
every  branch  of  industry  and  public  prosperity  is  in  the  most  Batter¬ 
ing  condition.  Let  us  beware  of  troubling  this  calm  by  theological 
quarrels :  while  the  sword  of  political  broils  reposes  quietly  in  its 
scabbard,  let  us  not  endeavour  to  draw  that  of  religion.* 

pp.  246—61. 

In  the  course  of  the  Defence.  M.  de  Santo  Domingo  de¬ 
clares,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Catholic  missions,  he  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  monarchical  men  in  France  ; 

*  among  whom.*  he  says.  *  1  shall  cite  the  Count  de  Montlo- 

*  sier,  a  man  estimable  for  his  virtue,  piety,  and  attachment 
‘  to  the  legitimate  dynasty.*  *  Are  you  desirous  of  establish- 
'  ing  religion  and  morality?*  is  his  language;  *  dismiss  y^ur 
‘  Jesuits  and  your  friars.’  The  ‘  Memoire  k  consulter’  has  not 
yet  fallen  into  our  hands  ;  but,  in  the  Postscript  to  the  present 
work  by  Count  Montlosier,  that  worthy  royalist  thus  explicitly 
states  his  fears  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  in  reply  to  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  his  former  publication  by  M.  de  Bonald. 

'  M.  de  Bonald  pretends  that  my  production  resembles  an  indict¬ 
ment  more  than  n  Memoire  h  consulter.  He  is  in  the  right.  The 
present  work,  which  is  a  formal  accusation,  proves  that  the  preceding 
one  to  which  it  is  a  sequel,  was  prepared  with  the  same  intention. 
M.  de  Bonald  wishes,  that  I  had  discussed  his  political  and  religious 
opinions :«  he  would  have  allowed  me  to  combat  them.  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  his  pcditical  and  religious  opinions  which  1  could 
not  controvert,  because,  in  them,  I  agree  with  him.  From  the  Brst 
moment  of  my  return  to  France,  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  finding 
myself  in  accordance  with  him  on  the  great  questions  of  divorce,  of 
marriage,  of  the  institution  of  nobility,  of  the-  excellence  and  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  as  well  as  of  a  monarchical 
government.  In  this  reference,  1  have  long  wished  for  an  oppoituoky 
to  unite  with  him.  When  at  length  1  perceived  that  be  pot  ass,  at 
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the  ccterie  of  the  prietU«— -it  has  DOt  been  wholly  unprofitable  to  him^ 
—that  be  adopted  and  adTocated  their  system  of  usurpation ;  when 
I  perceired  that  he  was  almost  as  much  a  Roman  as  a  Frenchman  ; 
that  almost  all  his  monarchy  resided  in  the  pope,  almost  all  his  Gos«* 
pel  consistetl  In  the  ritual ;  when  I  perceived  that,  with  many  others, 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  egg  which  we  have  since  seen  hatched  ;  1  was 
led  to  regard  him  still  as,  no  doubt,  the  friend  of  religion  and 
monarchy,  but,  since  it  roust  be  said,  the  most  hostile,  the  most 
dangerous,  the  roost  fatal  of  friends. 

*  M.  dc  Bonald  accuses  me  of  having  included  him  in  an  actual 
conspiracy  against  the  monarchy,  against  society,  against  the  throne. 
His  accusation  is  just.  To  this  he  opposes  only  the  remark,  that 
**  Conspiracies  arc  not  mere  theories,  but  criminal  intentions  put  in 
execution.**  My  reply  is,  that  I  have  imputed  neither  to  him  nor  to 
the  other  conspirators,  criminal  designs :  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 

tpoken  of  their  excellent  intentions . On  the  subject  of  the 

jMuits,  M.  de  Bonald  cites  in  their  favour,  the  philosophers  of  the 
last  century.  I  have  no  exception  to  make  against  their  depositions 
in  my  cause.  The  testimony  of  such  men  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits, 
forms  part  of  my  evidence  against  them. 

*  M.  de  Bonald  complains,  that  a  certain  party  is  more  afraid  of 
seeing  the  Jesuits  return  to  France,  than  it  would  be  of  seeing  the 
Cossacks  again  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  /  belong  to  this  pnrtu.  If  a 
hundred  thousand  Cossacks  were  encam[)cd  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle 
or  in  that  of  Sablons,  we  should  know  how  to  accost  or  to  attack 
them.  But  a  moral  pestilence,  which  insinuates  itself  like  a  poison 
in  the  veins  of  the  body  politic,  and  which,  to  escape  detection, 
assumes  every  attraction  and  every  shape; — men  skilful  in  covering 
themselves  with  the  mantle  of  kings,  while  watching  fur  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  cither  to  subjugate  or  to  assassinate  them;  how  are  such  men 
to  bo  denied  with  ?  How  shall  we  attack  a  militia  at  once  religious 
and  political,  and,  which  in  virtue  of  this  double  title,  knows  how  to 
entrench  itself  behind  the  altar  and  the  throne  ?* 

The  whole  of  this  volume  is  highly  desening  of  attention  ; 
but,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  lake  another  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  state  of  religion  and  of  religious  parties  in 
France,  we  shall  waive  any  further  notice  of  its  contents  for 
the  present,  and  return  to  the  Roman  Tablets. 

As  the  object  of  M.  de  Santo  Domingo  is  more  particularly 
to  depict  the  state  of  morals  in  the  Papal  capital,  it  may  be 
expected,  that  many  of  the  details  must  be  of  a  very  revolt* 
ing  description.  The  Author  disclaims  any  intention  to  oB'end 
the  most  scrupulous  delicacy ;  but  the  very  disclaimer  w  ill 
serve  as  a  warning.  A  true  picture  of  Rome  or  of  Naples  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  as  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  fe¬ 
male  modesty  or  ingenuous  youth,  as  tlie  not  less  faithful  but 
polluting  pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  works  of 
Boccaccio.  It  is  not  with  any  view  to  recommend  the  work. 
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that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  It  contains.  We  can 
neither  extend  our  approbation  to  all  the  Author’s  sentiments*^ 
nor  give  an  unreserved  and  implicit  belief  to  all  his  statements 
and  anecdotes.  Of  the  substantial  correctness  of  his  repre¬ 
sentations,  we  have*  however*  no  reason  to  be  sceptical ;  and 
it  is  with  these  only*  not  with  either  his  motives  or  his  opinions» 
that  we  have  to  do.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 
general  character  of  the  modern  Roman  circles. 

*  The  Romans  call  their  evening  societies  eotwertaziotit.  No 

*  term  was  ever  more  misapplied.  The  art  of  conversation* 

*  that  delicate  fruit  of  civilization*  is  totally  unknown  at  Rome 

*  as  well  as  at  Naples.  In  the  conversazione,  that  which  is  least 

*  spoken  of*  that  which  they  occupy  themselves  the  least  about* 

*  and  which  is  ranked  among  the  last  details  of  life  and  sociid 

*  insignificance*  is  religion.’ 

*  When  they  aik  a  stranger  whether  he  have  seen  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  city*  such  as  the  statues* 
monuments,  &c.*  the  pope  is  always  comprised  in  the  enumeration  t 
Avete  veduto  il  campo  Vaccino,  it  Mtueo,  il  Pava  f  ( Have  you 
seen  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  Museum,  the  Pope  r)  They  rank  tl»e 
holy  father  among  the  antiquities  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  fine 
arts,  because  they  all  contribute  in  drawing  foreigners  to  Rome*  the 
only  people  who  cause  a  little  money  to  circulate,  and  give  some 
activity  to  the  spiritless  industry  of  tne  inhabitants  :  for  tnis  reason 
they  lamented  tne  rape  of  the  pope,  as  they  did  the  rape  of  the 
Apollo  di  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon;  and  they  saw  him  re*enter  the 
gates  of  tlie  city,  with  the  same  transports  of  joy  with  wliich  they 
greeted  the  return  of  the  Laocoon  and  Apollo. 

*  The  whole  of  the  pontiheal  court* — alt  the  priests  who  aspire  to 
the  prelacy, — all  the  prelates. who  are  candidates  for  the  red  hat,— 
those  who  season  their  flattery  with  the  double  unction  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  did  not  fail  to  assure  his  holy  majesty*  that  the  joy  of 
his  subjects  was  occasioned  by  a  pure  love  for  his  person.  Perhaps 
Pius  VII  gave  credit  to  all  this,  because  he  found  it  much  easier  to 
believe  in  the  love  of  his  subjects  than  to  merit  it. 

*  If  they  speak  of  the  pope  in  this  laconic  style*  in  assimilating  him 
to  the  objects  which  support  commerce,  what  can  they  say  oi  the 
cardinals  ?  Nothing  during  their  lifetime  :  they  occupy  themselves 
with  them  only  at  their  death,  in  running  to  see  the  pageantry  of 
their  funerd,  which  is  celebrated  with  an  extravagant  pmp  and  all 
the  pride  of  nothingness  ;  for  at  Rome*  all  is  outwara  show;  every 

*  It  is  but  too  evident,  indeed,  from  a  few  ill-concealed  sarcasms* 
to  what  school  of  Christians  the  Author  belongs.  At  piM  9,  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  refusing  to  become  theophagi,  i.  e.  remstng  to 
believe  in  transubstantiation*  as  not  less  justly  exposing  them  to  mal¬ 
treatment,  than  *  Christians*  are  made  liable  to  aa  eternity  of  sofier* 
ings  because  our  first  parents  were  disobedient. 
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ihiog  it  done  to  arouse  the  eyes  and  ears.  They  will  tell  a  tni?eI1er« 
he  cannot  leave  Rome  without  seeing  the  carnival  and  the  /unetiom 
of  the  Passion  Week,  as  though  they  considered  them  both  as  mas¬ 
querades.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the  object  of  the  ultramontane 
religion,  by  the  diversion  which  it  affords,  is  to  turn  the  soul  aside 
from  pious  meditation,  and  attach  it  to  the  earth.  Among  all  that 
immense  population  which  assembles  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  there  is  not  one  sentiment  of  gratitude 
directed  towards  the  Creator  of  the  universe :  all  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  the  pope,  and  their  thoughts  do  not  rise  higher  than  his  triple 
crown.  ♦ 

*  If  you  be  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  degree  of  insignificance 
the  intellect  of  man  may  be  reduced,  you  should  see  Home  when 
religion  displays  all  its  solemnities.*  pp.  12,  IS. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  is  cele¬ 
brated  on  Maunday  Thursday,  which  is  thus  described. 

<  In  a  short  time,  a  martial  music  announced  the  approach  of  his 
holiness.  He  made  his  appearance  mounted  on  a  throne  borne  on 
men’s  shoulders,  at  the  grand  balcony  of  the  front  of  the  church. 
The  music  immediately  ceasecL  The  soldiers  and  populace  knelt 
in  the  most  profound  silence.  The  sovereign  pontiff  then  rose,  and 
blessed  the  n/y  and  ihe  universe  three  times. 

*  This  benediction,  which  passes  the  narrow  limits  of  ordinary 
benedictions  ;  the  pontiff  bending  under  the  weight  of  three  crowns 
and  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  suspended  as  it  were  between 
heaven  and  earth;  those  fountains  spouting  out  their  water  with  a 
uniform  noise,  in  the  midst  of  a  still  more  uniform  silence ;  that 
Egyptian  obelisk  opposing  its  hieroglyphicul  characters  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  all  served  to  excite  my  astonishment, 
and  rouse  my  sensibility.  But  if  the  pope  had  been  young  instead 
of  being  old,  the  illusion  would  have  been  destroyed.  A  moment 
aOer  the  benediction,  the  pope  retired  ;  the  crowd  pressed  towards 
the  Clementina  chapel,  to  be  present  at  w'ashing  the  apostles’  feet; 
They  who  performed  this  part  were  dressed  in  a  cassock  of  coarse 
white  flannel,  w  ith  a  cap  nf  the  same  materials ;  they  were  placed  on 
a  bench  elevated  on  a  sort  of  stage.  I  knew  the  pastor  of  the 
church  belonging  to  the  Lucchese,  who  represented  the  apostle  St. 
Peter.  Me  is  an  excellent  man,  of  great  rectitude  of  conduct,  and 
incapable  of  denying  his  friends.  He  made  me  a  sign  to.  approach 
him.  The  crowd,  perceiving  that  St.  Peter  the  apostle  wished  to 
•peak  to  me,  made  way  immediately. 

*  On  a  sudden,  every  eye  was  directed  towards  the  pope,  who 
entered  by  a  secret  door,  and  placed  himself  upon  his  throne.  Be¬ 
hind  him  was  a  very  rich  piece  of  tapestry  representing  two  lions, 
sup|)orting  the  pontifical  arms  with  their  paws.  The  painter  has 
made  a  mistake,  said  I  to  myself ;  lambs  would  have  been  more  suit¬ 
able  to  a  religion  which  is  all  meekness.  Lions  are  emblematical  of 
despotism  and  violence ;  the  popish  religion  knows  no  other  despotism 
ihao  that  of  persuasion  :  the  lion  spreads  murder  and  carnage  around 
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him  fo  iACUfY  hit  appetite,  but  the  Rombh  church,  at  every  one 
knows,  has  always  had  a  horror  for  shtHldinj*  blood.  1  was  still  endea* 
vouring  to  fiiui  out  the  allegorical  sense  of  this  tapestry,  when  the  holy 
father,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  tunic,  advanced  toward  the  apostles, 
threw  a  little  water  on  their  right  foot,  wipetl  it,  and  kissed  it.  What 
is  meant  by  this  pretence  of  adding  to  the  act  of  humility  performed 
by  Jesus,  who  was  content  with  washing  the  two  feet  of  his  disciples, 
without  kissing  them  ?  Overdoing  a  part  is  not  good  acting. 

*  I'he  holy  ablutitai  was  scarcely  finished,  when  1  was  carried  away 
by  the  throng  toward  the  I'aulina  chapi*!,  where  the  last  supper  is  cele¬ 
brated.  I  was  squeezed  as  though  1  had  been  in  a  sice.  In  looking 
around  me,  1  ohsers'ed  that  the  torrent  which  bore  me  along  was  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Kngli>h  men  and  women.  The  latter  were  of  a  livid 
paleness  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  pressure :  they  could  not  have 
supported  it,  if  the  sentiment  of  curiosity  had  not  given  them  strength. 
The  immoderate  fondness  which  these  English  heretics  have  for  the 
ceremonies  of  a  religion  that  damns  them  without  an  appeal,  is  very 
extraordinary.  At  length,  amid  the  groans  of  the  British  fair,  who 
were  squeezed  nearly  flat  by  the  crowd,  I  contrived  to  get  close  to  the 
table,  where  the  apostles,  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  disconcerted 
by  the  spectators,  ate  and  drank  vigorously.  The  holy  father,  aided 
by  bis  chainbeilain,  piesented  wine  and  some  of  the  dishes  to  his 
guests,  lie  was  in  continual  exercise,  although  he  did  not  partake  of 
the  banquet.  But  Jesus  Christ,  the  evening  before  his  death,  ate  and 
drank  with  his  disciples.  Thus,  in  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet, 
and  in  this,  the  vicar  at  one  time  exceeds,  and  at  another  does  not 
fully  conform  to  the  example  given  (lim  by  bis  Divine  Master. 

*  When  the  apostles  were  satiated,  they  retired,  carrying  with  them 
the  remains  of  the  n*past,  the  napkin  which  had  wiped  their  feet,  their 
dress  of  white  flannel,  ani  iwu  niedals  to  commemorate  the  event,  one 
of  silver,  the  other  of  gold.  Formerly  they  were  allowed  to  put  the 
sdLser  gablet  into  their  pocket,  but  the  pope  thought, it  was  too  great  an 
imftaffun  of  Lucullus,  of  pn>fane  memory:  these  goblets,  therefore,  are 
now  left  on  the  table,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  apostles.  The 
good  pastor  of  the  Lucchese  church  sighed  heavily  in  speaking  to  me 
about  the  goblet. 

‘  If,  to  use  the  expression  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  my  eyes  bad 
thirsted  to  sec  a  king,  they  might  have  satiated  themselves  upon  the  late 
king  of  Naples  during  the  last  supper.  1  was  opposite  to  him  nearly 
an  hour,  lie  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height:  his  large  oblong  bead 
appeared  to  have  settled  itself,  from  its  great  weight,  in  between  his 
shoulders:  a  large  quantity  of  gray  hair,  quite  straight,  hung  dangling 
about  bis  peaked  forehead  and  over  his  face,  which  ••••••But  why 

should  I  finish  this  portrait?  hit  possible  for  a  king  to  be  ugly? 

*  Devotion  became  bis  physiognomy  very  well.  He  was  mumbling 
some  prayers  lK*tween  his  teeth.  NVhal  they  were  1  know  not;  but 
Without  question  the  happiness  of  his  people  was  the  object  of  them. 
It  was  said,  that  he  remauuxi  at  Home  to  perform  various  devoticjnal 
exercises,  but  more  particularly'  to  be  absolved  by  the  popa  front  bia 
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lat«  oathf  of  fidelity  to  tbe  constitution  ^-oaths  which  he  had  taken  on 
the  Gospel.* 

•  I  was  really  disposed  to  admire  every  thing  that  concerns  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Home;  nevertheless  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Sestina  Chapel  offered  a  ver)'  profane  spectacle  on  Good  Friday ; — 
a  multitude  of  eunuchs  singing  an  effeminate  and  sensual  music,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  great  picture  of  Michael  Angelo,  representing  t/ie  Day  of 
Judgement,  and  the  eternal  torments  reserved  for  a  single  thought  of 
tlic  nature  of  those  which  this  singing  so  eloquently  expressed ;  a 
crowd  of  Homan,  English,  and  French  ladies,  elegantly  dressed,  their 
bosoms  throbbing  witn  delight  at  this  enchanting  harmony,  while  from 
time  to  time  they  cast  a  pensive  glance  at  these  animated  instru¬ 
ments  ;  black,  white,  and  piebald  monks  conversing  together,  play¬ 
ing  with  their  girdles,  their  eyes  betokening  wantonness,  and  their 
tlioughts  certainly  not  occupied  with  the  great  mystery  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion.  1  left  the  dcstina  chapel,  far  from  edified  by  the  ceremony ;  and 
sighing  at  the  recollection  of  this  scandalous  exhibition,  I  w'ent  to  the 
Palatine  mount,  and,  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  I 
meditated  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Popish  religion.’ 

*  It  b  in  vain,  tnat  the  holy  father  surrounds  himself  with  a  grand 
ceremonial  pomp,  which  formerly  fascinated  the  eye  and  confounded 
the  understanding  ;  his  subjects  now  pay  no  attention  to  it,  except  to 
calculate  what  all  this  pageantry  costs  them.  In  vain  this  pontifi  en¬ 
velops  himself  with  a  mantle  glittering  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ; 
the  imagination  strips  him  of  it.  1  have  been  surprised  at  the  luke¬ 
warmness,  and  almost  indifference,  shown  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Romans  of  the  present  day  for  the  solemnities  of  the  church.  1  lodge 
at  tlie  house  of  two  old  female  devotees,  who  have  no  other  society 
than  a  dozen  of  monks  :  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  not  present 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passion  Week.  They  told  me  they  had  seen 
enough  of  ceremonies.  The  trans-tiberine  populace  and  foreigners 
alone  compose  the  crowd  who  run  to  see  the  religious  functions  os  to 
a  worldly  spectacle.  I  acknuw  ledge,  that  the  popish  worship  could 
not  exist  without  ceremonies  to  captivate  the  sight ;  but  the  eye,  after 
having  seen  every  thing,  will  be  satiated,  and  become  disdainful.  I 
have  known  a  goatherd,  dressed  in  skins  from  head  to  foot,  exclaim, 
at  the  sight  of  the  famous  illuminated  cross  suspended  in  St.  Peter's, 
It  it  f$ot  equal  to  the  setting  sun  !  and  fancied  1  heard  the  sentence  of 
annihilation  of  all  this  nrtiticial  display  called  holy  pomp.  The  sacris¬ 
ties  ot  Home  will  very  soon  be  obliged  to  melt  all  their  plate,  if  the 
^>cople  continue  to  make  similar  comparisons,  and  jest  instead  of  ador¬ 
ing.  Yesterday,  the  pope  having  given  his  benediction  urbi  et  orbi 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter’s,  some  papers  containing  indulgencies 
were  thrown  down  among  the  people.  The  rabble,  who  formerly 

each  other  to  procure  these  indulgencies,  cried  out 
with  indifference.  It  XLOuUi  be  better  to  give  us  tickets  for  bread  from 
the  baker  /  Can  any  one  doubt  of  an  imminent  revolution  in  the 
Papal  States,  when,  in  tlie  centre  even  of  this  territory,  eyes  darkened 
by  superstition  and  prejudice  arc  seen  raising  themselves  toward  the 
lig^t  ^  ^  It  is  in  vain,  tliat  the  government  redoubles  iu 
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cffbrti  to  teach  its  TOMali  iraomoe  and  paadTe  obedience ;  they 
begin  to  find  it  ridiculous,  tnat  a  man  should  command  their  reason 
to  smother  itself ;  they  hare  obserred  that  animals  of  prey  alone 
are  partisans  of  darkness.* 

*  Hmv  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that,  in  the  city  which  is  not  the 
most  tolerant  in  the  world,  where  certificates  of  communion  are 
exacted  from  the  inhabitants,  there  exists  the  roost  unlimited  tole¬ 
rance  for  foreimers,  even  with  respect  to  all  the  ceremonies  that 
take  place  in  the  open  air  ?  It  is  not  at  Rome,  that  the  law  will 
attack  those  who  ao  not  ornament  their  windows  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi ;  it  is  not  at  Rome,  that  a  crosa-bearer  will  oblige  you 
to  take  off  your  hat  in  passing  him  :  they  suppose  you  have  your 
reasons  for  not  uncovering  your  head,  or,  what  is  more  probid>le| 
they  do  not  pay  attention  to  it.  You  msy  be  surrounded  with  pro¬ 
cessions  of  all  sorts,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  monks  of  all  colours, 
without  being  obliged  to  notice  them.  The  noisy  retinue  of  the 
always  gives  notice  of  his  passage  through  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
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passes  incognito.  Alas  !  do  not  their  motives  for  this  conduct  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  calculation  of  gain  f  Convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
having  foreigners  among  them,  they  affect  not  to  see  their  indiffe¬ 
rence  toward  the  religious  usages  of  the  country,  because  their  con¬ 
course  supplies  the  absence  of  industry.* 

1'he  Rev.  Mr.  Lingard  has  lately  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  exculpate  tne  French  monarch  from 
having  authorized  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Will 
the  Court  of  Rome  thank  him  for  this  ?  In  the  Sistine  chapel, 
there  are  three  large  pictures  in  commemoration  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  that  horrible  drama. 

*  The  first  picture  represents  Coligny,  wounded  by  the  arquebuse 
of  the  assassin  Moreval,  and  carried  into  his  house :  on  it  is  written, 
Gaspar  Colignius  amiraUius  accepio  vulnere  domum  refertur.  Greg. 
Xlti.,  Pont,  Max.  1572.  In  the  second  picture,  the  admiral  la 
massacred  in  his  palace,  with  Teligny  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
others  ;  on  it  are  these  words :  Ctvdes  Colignii  et  sociorum  ejus.  In 
the  third,  the  king  of  France  is  informed  of  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
and  testifies  his  satisfaction  at  it ;  Rex  Coiignii  necem  probat.  A 
groijpc  of  assassins  arc  seen  carrying  the  unfortunate  Coligny  in 
triumph ;  their  ferocious  looks  appear  to  reproach  death  with  having 
released  the  adminil  too  soon  from  his  torments.  At  a  little  distance, 
other  hired  assassins  are  seen,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  poniard 
in  the  other,  rushing  on  women  and  children,  who  are  begging  for 
mercy  in  vain;  further  on,  in  the  back  ground,  a  number  of  assassins 
are  discovered  mounting  on  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  to  scale  the 
houses  of  those  they  want  to  murder.— When  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  author, 
or  at  least  us  accomplice  of  this  enormous  crime,  these  pictures  will 
appear  xi  rri  hie  accusing  witnesses.  They  will  say,  ‘  We  have 
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•erred  ai  an  omameDt  for  a  chapel  of  the  Vatican  fbr  two  hundred 

and  6fty  years;  we  have  i^en  twenty* six  popes  succeed  each  other, 
who  have  all  been  to  glut  their  sight  w'ith  the  murders  which  we 
represent:  they  have  made  us,  as  they  have  a  number  of  other 
images,  the  object  of  their  worship.*  What  will  the  partisans  of 
popery  answer  to  this  ?  That  the  popes,  who  have  succeeded 
Gregory  XIIl ,  have  allowed  these  pictures  to  exist  merely  out  of 
deference  for  their  departed  brother  ?  This  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse ; 
for  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  made  no  scruple  of  revoking,  breaking, 
and  annulling  the  decrees  of  their  predecessors.  Has  not  Pius  VI 1. 
re-established  the  Jesuits  in'  all  their  prerogatives,  abolished  by  a 
solemn  bull  of  Clement  XIV.  ?  Will  they  pretend  that  Pius  VIL  is 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  pictures  ?  This  cannot  be ;  for  he 
is  continually  passing  through  the  room  where  they  are  placed,  and 
they  are  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  besides,  this  pontiff  is  prefect  of 
the  Ao/y  Inquisition,  the  innumerable  eyes  of  which  are  ever  on  the 
watch. — Yes ;  the  mere  existence  of  these  paintings  is  an  indelible 
proof  of  the  sanction,  every  day  renewed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
the  conduct  of  those  detestable  cannibals,  authors  of  that  horrible 
carnage  on  the  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  This  is  not  all :  the 
pope  caused  medals  to  be  struck  with  his  effigy ;  on  the  reverse,  an 
exterminating  an^el,  armed  with  a  crucifix  and  a  sword,  is  destroying 
all  before  him  ;  it  has  this  motto  :  Ugonottorum  Strages  ^Slaughter 
of  the  Hugonots). — But  at  length  this  proud  Babel,  which  has  so 
long  dominated  over  the  palaces  of  kings,  begins  to  totter ;  its 
foundations  are  shaken,  and  it  must  soon  fall ;  it  is  not  the  confusion 
of  languages,  but  the  language  of  reason,  which  will  consummate  its 
ruin.  The  papal  knot,  more  complex  than  the  Gordian,  will  be  cut 
by  the  constitutional  sword.  Representative  government,  which  is 
become  an  imperious  necessity  for  civilized  nations,  has  as  irrecon- 
cileable  an  antipathy  to  the  dominion  of  the  tiara  as  Hercules  to 
AnUius:  the  one  must  suffocate  the  other.*  pp.  208 — lu. 

The  vices  of  the  papal  government  as  e.xemplified  both  in  the 
criminal  and  the  fiKcal  administration, — the  pusillanimous  or 
interested  policy  pursued  towards  the  brigands  who  overrun 
this  •  land  of  indtilgencies,* — the  cavallelto  and  the  use  of 
torture, — the  systeui  of  monopoly  pursued  in  respect  to  the 
necessaries  of  life, — all  Uitse  ure  harmonious  features  of  that 
monstrous  yet  imbecile  despotism  which  has  converted  the 
Caiupagna  into  a  desert,  and  the  Church  into  a  puppet-show. 

*'  Almost  all  the  bakers*  shops  belong  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  :  they  who  appear  as  masters  of  them,  are  'merely  the 
deputies  of  these  reverendissimi.  If  any  of  the  laity  attempt  to 
exercise  this  species  of  industry,  they  are  liable  to  a  thousand  vexa- 
iioiUt  penalties,  t&c, ;  and  they  generally  abandon  it  hopeless  of 

success . ...It  is  not  with  baking  only  that  the  cardinals  soil  their 

purple  robes ;  they  have  also  their  share  in  the  grocers’  shops,  and 
generally  in  all  the  Dccessariet  of  life  which  find  a  daily  and  lucrative 
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Fsle.  It  is  thus  that  they  occupy  tbemselveB  fbr  the  pubKc  good. 
To  the  monopoly  of  grain,  the  Govemment  adds  the  monopdy  of 
oil :  thin  ig  striking  at  the  heart  of  agriculture.  The  unfortunate 
husbandman  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  on 
terms  dictated  by  the  Government ;  and  he  is  oAen  obliged  to  bur 
the  same  article  at  a  very  high  rate,  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  sell 
at  a  very  low  price.’ 

The  morals  of  the  modern  Romans,  the  ckisbeo  system,  the 
deepening  shades  of  licentiousness  which  distinguish  the 
Parisian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Neapolitan  women, — these  are 
subjects  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  The  following  statement, 
however,  if  we  may  depend  upon  its  accuracy,  is  too  expres¬ 
sively  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society  to  be  withheld. 

*  The  glow  of  shame  is  never  seen  on  the  cheek  of  the  Neapolitan 
woman :  the  Roman  woman  can  still  blush.  The  latter  associates 
religion  with  her  intrigues  as  a  consoler,  the  former  as  an  accomplice. 
The  Neapolitan  woman,  to  preserve  herself  from  all  the  dangers  of 
an  illicit  connexion,  places  herself  with  confidence  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Virgin;  she  exclaims.  La  Madonna  mi  ajutt  (May 
the  holy  Virgin  aid  me) ;  the  Roman  woman  says.  La  Madonna  fat 
perdoni  (May  the  holy  Virgin  pardon  me). 

*  **  You  will  see  me  at  the  church  oi  'Cesu^ Maria  **  said  a  young 
Roman  dame  to  a  Frenchman ;  **  after  mass  we  will  take  a  walk.” 
He  went  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed.  When  the  mast 
was  ended,  he  approached  the  lady  cautiously ;  she  made  him  a  sign 
not  to  disturb  her.  **  Allow  me  to  observe,  madam,  that  the  office 
is  finished.”  **  1  know  it  very  well,’*  answered  she,  **  but  1  always 
hear  two  masses.”  * 

‘  Can  those’  (asks  this  Writer)  •  who  have  vowed  never  to 
become  fathers,  have  any  paternal  sentiments  for  their  species  V 
Can  those,  we  might  also  ask,  who  have  vowed  never  to  enter 
into  the  conjugal  relation,  feel  as  men  ought  to  feel  on  the 

fioint  of  femsde  purity  and  domestic  morality  ?  Such  a  man 
las  no  longer  any  immediate  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  high-toned  morality.  The  institutions  of  society  are  all  against 
him,  because  he  has  renounced  them  all.  Every  man,  on  be¬ 
coming  a  husband  and  a  father,  may , be  considered  as  giving 
bund,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  respect  ‘the  honour  and 
the  interests  of  others.  The  celibacy  of  the  Romish  clergy 
withdraws  them  from  the  operation  of  any  moral  restraint 
arisino;  from  the  reciprocal  interests  of  men  in  society,  and 
the  obligations  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  social  compact. 
And  what  is  the  consequence?  In  proportion  to  the  numbers 
and  ascendancy  of  a  Cybtlean  priesthood,  woman  is  found  dis¬ 
honoured  and  degraded,  the  relation  of  husband  ceases  to 
confer  security,  and  the  name  of  parent  almost  ceases  to  be 
honourabls. 
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A  S  religious  controveraies  among  Christians  originate  in  the 
different  tiews  which  are  taken  by  them  of  the  design  and 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  the  contentions  which 
have  thus  been  raided  are  among  the  evils  which  all  Christians 
deplore,  the  terniiimtion  of  every  kind  of  religious  controversy, 
as  the  result  of  a  generally  received  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  must  appear  •  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
•  wished/  The  existing  state  of  religious  profession,  however, 
and  the  character  of  the  exegetical  works  which  are  circulated 
by  the  several  classes  of  Christian  theologists,  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  time  is  still  distant  when  the  oppositions  and 
ditfcrenceH  of  religious  professors,  who  ackiu»wle(ige  the  Bible 
as  the  standard  ot'  their  opinions,  will  be  extinguished  by  the 
illuminulionH  of  truth  producing  in  all  of  them  the  same  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  same  objects.  In  temper  and  in  manner,  some¬ 
thing  has  been  already  gained,  as  testimony  in  favour  of  our 
improvement  in  the  spirit  essential  to  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  religious  discussion ;  but  our  diversities  in  sentiment 
are  not  dimii  ished. 

A  living  infallible  interpreter  of  Sacred  Scripture  would 
afibrd  unspeakably  great  advantages  to  persons  seriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  be  guided  aright  in  the 
most  important  of  ail  inquiries,  to  have  the  causes  of  error  so 
far  removed  from  us  as  not  to  induce  by  their  influence  incor¬ 
rect  and  inadequate  perceptions  and  devious  conclusions  into 
our  understandings,  would  be  a  safeguard  to  our  principles  for 
which  our  debt  of  gratitude  would  be  large.  The  promise  of 
such  protection  is,  indeed,  held  out  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  to  her  authority  our  submission  is 
claimed,  as  guarding  the  ancient  uniformity  of  belief,  and  dic¬ 
tating  the  explications  which  are  to  be  received  of  the  sense 
of  Revelation.  But,  for  this  authority,  the  claims  which  she 
asserts  are  altogether  nugatory  and  visionary.  Her  character 
and  acts  afl'ord  no  presumption  in  favour  of  her  appointment  to 
so  high  an  oflice.  Her  secularity  and  her  crimes  denounce  her 
usurpation.  Her  wisdom  is  neither  pure  nor  peaceable,  is  not 
either  gentle  or  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  and  is  not  there¬ 
fore  heavenly.  Her  craft,  and  frauds,  and  cruelties,  are  incom-- 
patible  with  the  qualities  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
custody  and  propagation  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  key  of. 
knowledge  that  admits  into  her  territories,  over  which  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  spread  their  overshadowing  wings,  and 
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where  tyranny  bears  down  the  mind  In  debasing  oaptirity. 
The  state  into  which  we  wish  the  controversies  of  religion 
to  subside,  is  widely  different  from  the  state  into  which  the 
authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  impel  those  jarring 
elements,  and  cannot  possibly  be  produced  by  the  coercive 
methods  which  she  employs.  The  reduction  of  these  disorders 
into  harmony  must  be  effected  by  the  evidence  and  the  force  of 
truth,  making  maiiifett  the  errors  from  which  they  proceed^ 
and  introducing  into  the  understandings  of  the  erring^  the  light 
of  knowledge.  In  joining  himself  to  those  who  keep  the  unity 
of  the  faith  in  the  l^nd  of  peace,  every  man  must  perceive  the 
way  by  which  he  is  to  advance  to  that  fellowship;  he  cannot 
surrender  himself  to  ignorant  guides,  or  to  a  conductor  who 
refuses  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  competence  for  the 
office.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Her  pretensions  are  high,  even  to  extravagance.  But 
she  produces  no  vouchers  by  which  her  pretensions  might  be 
established,  and  her  vaunts  justified.  Her  living  infallible  in* 
terpreter  of  Scripture  is  a  fiction.  Her  traditions,  declared  by 
the  partisans  combined  to  support  her  usurpations,  and  prac¬ 
tising  intrigue  and  fraud  in  her  service,  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
only  the  opinions  of  men.  Her  methods  of  instructing  man¬ 
kind  ill  Christian  verities,  possess  no  advantage  which  should 
rai.se  her  to  eminence ;  and  she  is  unable  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  discriminating  truth  from  error.  In  these  re- 
spects,  the  slightest  investigation  of  her  claims  is  sufficient  to 
siiew  her  entire  destitution  of  the  supports  necessary  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  validity,  and  will  enable  us  to  detect  and  expose  her 
assumptions  as  being  among  the  grossest  absurdities  and  the 
must  inonstrouK  impositions  which  have  ever  been  practised  on 
the  credulity  of  the  world. 

The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  truth  is  the  examination  of 
its  evidences  ;  and  its  influence  and  effects  are  to  be  expected^ 
only  as  it  shall  be  received  on  the  conviction  of  the  mind  to 
which  its  proofs  are  addressed.  Prejudices  can  be  successfully 
opposed  only  by  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Scripture  must  be  displaced  by  the  circulation  of 
those  which  are  correct.  Existing  diversities  of  religious 
sentiment  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  interposition  of  autho¬ 
rity  in  alliaitce  with  ignorance ;  but  they  may  be  moderated 
and  abated  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  good  men  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  causes  in  whi^  they  originate,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  records  to  which  the  parties  pro¬ 
fessedly  appeal.  In  this  service,  the  Author  of  the  present 
work  has  engaged.  He  writes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
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Bij^reement  among  ChriAtUns  on  th«  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel;  and,  regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  haye 
generally  been  exhibited  as  defective,  and  as  less  spiritual  and 
abstract  than  is  requisite  to  induce  a  correct  acquaintance  with 
them,  he  proposes  to  take  new  views  of  some  of  the  subjects 
comprised  in  the  Epistle  which  he  has  selected  for  illustration. 
With  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  discussions,  we  have  been 
uniformly  pleased ;  it  is  calm  and  Christian  :  but  to  some  of 
his  positions  and  arguments  we  have  not  been  able  to  tzive  our 
assent.  The  former  appear  to  us  to  he  deviations  from  the 
simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  Apostolic  doctrines  ;  and  the 
Author’s  reasonincTS  in  support  of  them  are  too  recondite  to 
allow  us  to  hope  that  he  has  discovered  the  principle  by  which 
tlie  agreements  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  demonstrated. 
There  are  readers  among  those  for  whose  use  his  work  is  in¬ 
tended,  to  w  honi  we  should  fear  his  statements  will  in  some 
instances  seem  less  perspicuous  than  is  necessary  for  the  ready 
perception  of  their  import,  and  to  whom  some  or  his  arguments 
will  appear  forced  and  inconclusive.  He  has,  however,  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  slow  and  partial  reception  of  his  modes  of  in¬ 
struction,  as  well  from  the  disinclination  of  readers  in  general 
to  such  methods,  as  from  the  novelty  with  which  some  of  his 
interpretations  are  invested.  A  peculiarity  of  his  Exposition 
consists  in  an  endeavour  to  point  out  the  spiritual  view  which 
should  be  taken  of  the  scriptural  doctrines. 

*  It  U  from  a  suggestion  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle 
(v.  13)9  that  the  notion  of  so  viewing  them  has  been  derived.  It  is 
truCi  indecil*  that  this  notion  is  founded  on  a  different  rendering  of 
the  passage  from  what  is  given  in  our  version.  But  there  are  various 
opinions  about  its  true  meaning.  The  translation  here  given  has 
not  been  adopted  without  the  fullest  consideration  of  both  the  pas¬ 
sage  itself  and  the  connexion,  and  1  have  explained  my  reasons  for 
it  in  the  notes.  1  may,  however,  here  remark,  that  assuredly  this  is 
the  appropriate  way  of  viewing  the  doctrines,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  their  real  meaning  can  be  discerned  ;  moreover,  that  it  is  that 
in  w  hich  they  must  ultimately  be  considered.  But  doubtless,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  generality  of  persons  will  be  at  once  induced 
to  enter  into  these  alistract  and  spiritual  views  of  religion.  All  that 
can  be  reasonably  hoped,  is,  that  this  mode  of  exposition  should  be 
silently  and  gradually  received,  and  so  work  its  own  way  on  the 
mind.  But  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  only  as  Christians  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  this  mode  of  reflection  that  they  will  ever 
come  to  an  agi  eeuient  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
ordinary  representations  of  them,  under  sensible  images,  and  notions 
derived  from  the  present  life,  have  necessarily  in  them  so  much  of 
uncertainty  and  imperfection  that,  while  so  considered,  they  will 
alwa^’t  be  open  to  doubt  aod  cavil.  Indeed,  the  leading  ol^eot 
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throughout  tbit  Epistle  seems  to  be«  to  drow  the  reederjto  this  tpIrhiMl 
mode  of  reflection  in  as  easy  and  familiar  a  way  as  the  nature  of  tho 
subject  will  admit  of;  for  this  is  the  point  of  Yiew  in  which  its  topics 
are  chiefly  considered/  p.  is. 

The  Exposition  before  us  has,  in  many  particulars,  been 
conducted  on  the  peculiar  apprehensions  of  the  Author  respecb- 
inpr  the  commission  and  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
to  whom  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  a 
crucified  Redeemer  as  having  been  confided  for  delivery  in  an 
original  and  singular  manner,  and  from  whom  the  other 
Apostles  received  the  full  knowledge  of  it;  and  he  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  failing,  inconsequence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Apostleship  being  altogether  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
Twelve,  to  receive  from  them  such  countenance  and  support 
as  would  give  personal  consequence  to  his  ministry.  For  these 
views,  Mr.  Tolley  refers  us  to  some  of  his  former  publications, 
which  have  escaped  our  notice,  and  on  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  which,  therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce  an  opinion.  But  to  us  it  seems  a  most  unwarrantable 
hypothesis,  to  consider  any  deficiency  in  respect  to  Christian 
knowledge  as  existing  in  the  other  Apostles,  which  was  to  be 
supplied  by  commuiiicaiions  from  the  last  appointed  of  the 
extraordinary  ministers  of  Christ.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  assured  to  the  Apostles  the  full 
measure  of  all  Christian  truth;  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise,  which  respected  the  perfection  of  their  qualifications 
as  religious  instructors,  they  must  have  been  furnished  with 
the  most  clear  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
gave  the  gospel  to  which  their  ministiy  was  dedicated,  its  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  a  crucified  Saviour.  The  conversion  and  Apostolic  mission 
of  St.  Paul,  how’ever  necessary  they  might  be  in  other  respects, 
cotdd  not  be  indispensable  towards  the  completion  of  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  other  Apostles.  For  those  events  they  never  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  waited,  as  if  previously  to  their  occurrence  they 
could  be  exercising  only  a  partially  enlightened  and  inefficient 
ministry.  No  intimation  is  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament  of  his 
being  appointed  their  instructor :  their  ministry  would  seem 
to  be  in  every  respect  independent  of  his  call  and  designation. 
That  the  Apostle  did  not  always  receive  the  deference  which 
was  due  to  his  high  character  and  office,  the  contents  of  his 
epistles  sufficiently  attest;  but  the  neglect  and  opposition  which 
they  detail,  or  which  may  be  included  in  any  of  their  refe¬ 
rences,  do  not  appear  to  oe  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the 
other  Apostles,  all,  or  most  of  whom,  were  the  objects  of 
similar  hostility,  and  were  partakers  of  the  saoie  kind  of 
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treatment*  In  what  manner  Mr.  Tolley  has  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  positions  in  question  in  his  former  publicnfions, 
we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  learning ;  but  unless  his  reason¬ 
ings  be  of  less  questionable  character  than  the  following 
specimen  in  the  work  btlorc  us,  they  cannot  be  of  much 
force. 

,  •  1  Corinth,  iv.  9.  Us,  the  last  apostles,’’— that  is,  Paul  and  his 
company.  He  was  literally  the  last  apostle.*  But  1  think  there  is  an 
allusion  to  his  having  been  appointed  subsequently  to  the  twelve,  and 
then  only  by  a  private  communication  to  himself  and  Ananias,  with¬ 
out  any  notice  to  the  heads  of  the  church,  or  explanation  to  them  of 
the  reason  of  this  unlooked  for  increase  of  their  number  ( Acts  ix. 
1—30).  This  circumstance,  in  the  mode  of  his  appointment,  was  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  proper  influence  of  his  authority,  as  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  attentively  consider  his  history.  In  fact,  it  set 
upon  him,  in  the  public  opinion,  a  mark  of  inferiority  to  the  twelve, 
which  was  increased  by  the  want  of  that  cordial  support  from  them, 
which  their  not  immediately  perceiving  the  true  nature  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  prevented  them  from  giving  him  (see  my  sermon,  St.  Paul’s 
Thorn  in  the  Flesh  explained”).  And,  therefore,  what  he  says  in 
this  verse,  and  in  some  other  passages,  in  this  and  other  Epistles,  in 
derogation  of  his  apobtlcship,  is  with  reference  to  those  things.’ 

Note.  p.  IS^i. 

The  Greek  construction  w  clearly  against  this  explanation 
of  the  passage,  and  requires  the  rendering  of  the  Public  Ver¬ 
sion,  •  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last.' — rou^  aT«<rroX9v? 
•<r;^«Tov,',  is  the  reading,  not  Tovf  awo(rroXcwr  rov^  Kr;i^*Twf,  which 
would  be  Tucessary  to  justify  the  version  approved  by  Mr. 
Tolley.  We  have  not  in  detail  the  history  of  the  other  apos¬ 
tles,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubling  that  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  sufferings  were  similar  to  those  of  St.  Paul. 
The  predictive  address  of  llieir  l.ord  had  intimated  to  them 
the  sufferings  which  were  in  reserve  for  them — *  Ye  shall  be 
•  hated  of  all  men  ;*  and  we  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  would  describe  himself  as  forming  in  this  respect 
uo  example  singular  and  unprecedented. 

The  subjoined  extract,  comprising  the  text  of  a  part  of  the 
P'pistle  in  the  translation  of  the  Public  Version,  with  Mr. 
Tolley’s  Paraphrase,  contains  the  passage  to  which  he  re¬ 
fers  111  his  preface,  and  which  we  have  already  quoted,  from 
which  his  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  professedly  de¬ 
rived. 

‘  CHAPTER  II. 

*  1.  And  I,  brethren,  when  1  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excel¬ 
lency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of 
(»od. 
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*  9.  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

•  3.  And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
trembling. 

•  4.  And  my  speech  and  ray  preaching  xoas  not  with  enticing  words 
of  roan’s  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

<  5.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God. 

*  6.  Howbeit  wc  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect:  yet 
not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  that 
come  to  nought : 

‘  7.  But  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the 
hidden  xuisdomy  which  God  ordained  before'  the  world  unto  our 

‘  8.  Which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  :  for  had  they 
known  i/,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory. 

‘  J).  But  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  that  love  him. 

‘  10.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit  ;  for  the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

‘  11.  For  whnt  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit 
of  man  w  hich  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  ' 
but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

‘  12.  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  wc  might  know  tlie  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God. 

‘  13.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  roan’s 
M'Isdom  teacheih,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ;  comparing 
i>pirltual  tilings  with  spiritual. 

‘  14.  But  the  natural. lUiin  rcceivcth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  Mem, 
because  they  arc  spiritually  discerned. 

*  1.5.  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  of  no  man. 

*  16.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  in¬ 
struct  him  ?  Hut  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

PARAPHRASE. 

1.  *  And  accordingly,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you  in  the  dU« 

charge  of  my  apostolical  commission,  1  came  not  declaring  to 
you  the  testimony  which  Christ  sent  me  to  give  respecting  the 
dealings  of  God  with  mankind,  with  the  supposed  excellence  of 
arguing  in  support  of  my  preaching  on  the  principles  of  human 
reasoning,  or  of  delivering  a  system  planned  according  to  human 

2.  wisdom.  For  I  did  not  think  that  even  among  you  who  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  intellectual  acquirements,  there  was  need  of  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  as  a  principle  for  regulating  the  conduct,  except 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messian,  and  that  he  was  as  such  crucified. 

3.  And,  accordingly,  1  addressed  you  on  these  considerations, 
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which  in  a  worldly  sense  are  weak,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
niy  instructions*  and  much  anxiety  lest  I  should  fail  in  a  due  adhe* 

4«  rence  to  them  ;  and  as  also  the  enforcement  of  my  doctrine  was 
not  by  urging  the  topics  which  human  wisdom  employs  for  persua¬ 
sion,  but  Dy  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its 

5.  support*  Which  things  were  so  appointed  in  order  that  your  re¬ 
ligious  dependence  might  be  placed,  not  on  human  wisdom,  but  on 
the  power  of  Almighty  God. 

6.  *  But  nevertheless  we  publish  a  system  of  wisdom  in  the  judge* 
ment  of  those  who  are  perfect  as  to  the  disyiosition  of  their  minds, 
and  thereby  qualified  to  appreciate  it :  yet  not  a  system  of  wisdom 
derived  from  our  present  state  of  existence,  nor  from  those  who, 
for  a  time,  had  the  lead  in  religious  knowledge  through  the  dispen- 

7*  sat  ion  adapted  to  our  present  existence  ;  but,  in  opposition  to  those 
notions,  w  e  publish  a  system  of  wisdom,  emanating  from  God,  un- 
discoverable  by  human  reason,  and  partially  revealed  by  types  and 
prophecies,  which  system,  it  is  thence  evident,  God  had,  previously 
to  his  temporary  dispensatious,  determined  to  introduce  into  the 

8.  world,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  us  to  a  state  of  glory  ;  which 
system,  however,  none  of  those  who  have  the  lead  in  religious 
knowledge  through  the  disptmsution  adapted  to  our  present  exis¬ 
tence  have  understood,  though  it  was  thus  revealed  in  that  dispen¬ 
sation  ;  for  had  they  understooil  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  dispenser  of  this  glory.  Hut  neither  is  it  discoverable  by 

9.  natural  reason,  nor  intelligible  to  the  worldly  minded,  as  appears 
from  what  is  said  by  Isaiah  in  Chap.  Ixiv.  v.  4.  of  his  prophecy, 
where,  in  allusion  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  is  written,  **  the 
things  which  human  eye  hath  never  seen,  and  human  ear  hath 
never  heard  of,  and  which  it  hath  never  entered  into  the  human 
mind  to  conceive,  these  are  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 

10.  to  be  revealed  to  them  that  love  him.'*  To  us  his  apostles,  how¬ 
ever,  God  hath  revealed  these  things  through  the  agency  af  his 
Spirit,  who  is  fully  able  to  reveal  them,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  can 
trace  all  his  counsels,  even  those  which  have  been  kept  most  secret 

11.  from  mankind.  And  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  they  could  be  revealeil  to  us,  judge  from  analogy  with 
human  atf  firs,  for  what  human  being  is  conscious  of  u  man’s  de¬ 
signs  except  his  own  mind  within  him  ?  In  like  manner,  also,  no 
being  is  conscious  of  the  designs  of  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God* 

12.  But,  then,  conformably  to  this  medium  of  communication,  we  have 
received,  nut  a  worldly  disposition  of  mind,  but  a  spiritual  one  de¬ 
rived  from  God,  as  (he  means  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
revelations  which  have  been  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  by  God* 

IS.  And  which  we  publish  in  terms  taught  us,  not  by  human  wisdom, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  combining  with  them  under  his  directioQ 

14.  spiritual  knowledge  for  the  spiritually-minded.  (And  we  thus 
act,  because  he  who  considers  things  with  a  view  to  this  life  only, 
which  is  the  natural  condition  of  every  man,  is  not  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  knowledge  which  proceeds  peculiarly  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  to  him  it  seems  foolishness,  neither  can  he  apprehend  it, 
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sinoe  to  be  rightly  apprehended  It  mutt  be  tplrhually  considered 
in  reference  to  a  fpiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore,  to 
him,  and  so  to  men  in  general,  spiritual  knowledge  could  not  be 

15.  openly  addressed ;  but  he,  who  by  divine  influence  is  become 
spiritually*minded,  considers  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  thus  deli¬ 
vered  under  these  modes  of  speech,  in  their  appropriate  spiritual 
point  of  view,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  appreheno  them  rightly  t 
and  at  the  same  time«  bis  results  do  not  require  to  be  considered 

16.  by  any  one  in  any  other  point  of  view.)  And  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
only  could  we  be  taught  how  to  publish  them ;  for  what  man  has 
ever  known  by  human  wisdom  the  design  of  God  in  the  gospel 
dispensation,  and  shall  therefore  instruct  him  in  the  m^e  in 
which  the  divine  revelations  respecting  it  are  to  he  published,  and 
without  which  knowledge  they  could  not  be  rightly  published  f 
but  we  thus  have  through  the  Holy  Spirit  a  knowledge  of  the 
design  imparted  to  us  from  Christ,  and  are,  therefore,  enabled 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  publish  them  rightly.’ 

Mr.  Tolley’s  paraphrase  of  the  passage  which  conmrisea  the 
Apostolic  formula  respecting  the  Lord’s  supper.  Chap.  xi. 

23.  &.C.,  may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  example  of  the  principle  on 
which  his  interpretations  are  constructed  ;  and  will  very  strike 
ingly  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  to  the  Christian 
reader  of  the  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  which  he  supposes  to 
be  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  perception  of  which 
in  their  writings  he  reckons  of  the  greatest  importance  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  general  agreement  in  the  profession  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

*  I  told  you  that  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed  (by  permitting  which  God  declared  his  mission  to  be 

24.  ended)  took  bread  :  and  having  given  thanks  to  the  Father  for 
the  support  which  he  had  received  throughout  his  earthly  life,  he 
broke  the  bread  into  parts,  and  distributing  them  to  his  apostles, 
said  to  them.  Take,  eat ;  this  bread,  thus  broken  into  parts,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  religious  and  moral  qualities  united  in  me  under 
a  bodily  constitution,  but  divided  on  your  account,  and  separately 
distributed  among  you  as  Christians.  Eat  bread  with  this  typical 
reference  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  he  a  personal  memf»rial  of 

25.  me  in  my  bodily  constitution.  The  cup  also,  he  in  like  manner 
gave  them  separately,  after  they  had  together  eaten  the  bread, 
saying  to  them.  This  cup  thus  tilled  with  wine,  is  an  emblem  of 
the  new  covenant  respecting  the  souls  of  mankind,  which  1  have 
established  with  God  by  means  of  the  shedding  of  my  blood. 
Drink  wine  with  this  typical  reference  from  time  to  time  in  such 
a  manner,  that  as  oflen  as  you  do  it,  you  may  make  it  a  personal 

26*  memorial  of  me  as  the  mediator  of  that  covenant.  I  cannot 
therefore  praise  the  spirit  in  which  you  perform  tlie  rite  ;  for  it  it 
clear  from  the  above  account,  that  as  often  as  you  eat  bread  and 
drink  wina  according  to  this  institution,  you,  profesaedly,  publish 
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from  time  to  time,  till  our  Lord  come  again,  the  fact  of  his  fWafh, 
with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  eA'ect  of  not  having  him  resident 
on  earth  to  exhibit  to  us  Ids  personal  character  as  a  model  for  our 
imitation,  and  the  cHect  of  the  assertion  of  those  who,  instead  of 
regarding  his  death  as  the  rcbult  of  a  covenant  l>etween  (rod  and 
liiin,  by  which  his  character  is  rendered  available  to  human  salva- 
27*  tion,  represent  him  to  have  died  as  a  malefactor.  So  that  who« 
ever  shall  profess  to  eat  bread,  or  drink  wine,  according  to  this 
institution,  and  do  it  in  a  manner  unsuitable  to  the  furtherance  of 
those  purposes,  will  be  guilty  of  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the 
religious  and  moral  qualities  united  in  our  Lord  under  a  (mdily 
constitution,  hut  dUtributed  among  all  his  disciples,  and  of  the 
shedding  of  his  blood;  and  will  uccordiugly  be  liable  to  the  con*  \ 
sequences  of  such  conduct.* 

These  views  of  the  symbola  and  (lesion  of  the  Kucharist 
appear  to  us  to  be  too  subtile  and  reiined.  It  seems  evident, 
both  from  the  accounts  of  the  original  institution  of  the  rite, 
and  from  the  Apostle’s  recital,  that  the  reference  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  to  the  death  of  Christ,  of  w  hich  it  is  appointed  to  be  I 
the  connnenioration  till  time  shall  close.  It  was  not  intended, 
we  believe,  to  exhibit  to  us  tlie  personal  character  of  our  Lord  I 
for  onr  imitation.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of  consi¬ 
deration  entirely  distinct  from  the  exhibition  of  the  sublime  i 
virtues  whicli  adorned  his  character,  and  to  which,  in  other  i 
connections,  the  primary  regard  of  every  Christian  is  due  ;  and  I 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  the  only  distinct  and  I 
special  object  of  reference  ; — *  Ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death.’ 

In  his  notes,  Mr.  Tolley  reasons  at  considerable  length  to  sup-  i 
jK)rt  the  views  given  in  the  paraphrase,  of  the  import  of  the  i 
Apostle’s  formula  respectinix  tlie  ordinance,  lie  objects  against  j 
the  common  interpretation,  that  it  supposes  two  actions  appoint-  i 
ed  for  one  and  the  same  purpose,  since  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  must  equally,  and  wholly,  refer  to  the  body  of  our  Lord 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  that  the  participle 
•  broken, *  is  not  a  suitable  expression,  literally  interpreted, 
applied  to  the  human  body  of  our  Lord,  in  reference  to  whom 
it  is  said,  that  *  a  bone  ol  him  should  not  be  broken.’  To  ex¬ 
plain  the  word  *  broken,’  as  meaning  ‘  put  to  death,’  is,  he 
thinks,  harsh. 

*  Hut  if,’  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  as  proposed  in  the  former  note,  w’c 
interpret  the  word  body,  in  the  sense  of  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities  of  our  Lord,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  united  assemblage  of 
them  as  existing  in  him  was  divided  or  broken  into  parts,  in  order 
to  their  being  trttnsferred  to  his  disciples.  And  this  must  needs  be 
the  ca>e.  By  him  the  character  was  sustained  entire.  By  no  other 
human  being  could  it  be,  in  our  present  imperfect  state,  otherwise 
tiian  in  part.  'Hie  Chrl^tiJa  society,  that  is,  all  believers  in  ChrUt,  by 
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hairing  these  quaiitiee  distributed  amonc^  them,  would  thue,  collec¬ 
tively,  possess  the  human'  character  of  our  Lord,  and,  spiritually, 
form  together  his  body.*  p.  ii90. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  our  reader*  will  receive  this 
explication  as  a  very  intelligible  one.  We  are  not  apprised  of 
any  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  spiritual  and 
moral  qualities  of  our  Lord  are  represented  ns  being  his  body. 
Ill  those  examples  in  which  the  society  of  Christiana  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  body,  it  is  in  reference  to  Christ  as  being  the 
head  ;  this  is,  however,  a  very  different  allusion  from  that 
which  is  implied  in  Mr.  Tolley’s  representation.  We  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  application  of  the  expression  *  broken,’  as 
figuratively  denoting  extreme  suffering,  to  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  *  my  body  which  is  given  for 
‘  you,’  would  seem  to  exclude  the  sense  •  divided,’  or  dis¬ 
tributed  among  you,  for  which  the  Author  contends.  In 
the  Passover  festival,  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  its  blood,  were  two  distinct  actions,  referring  to 
the  same  object,  and  were  both  included  in  the  appointment  of 
the  rite.  The  death  of  Christ  is  represented  by  the  Apostle 
as  ‘  our  Passover.*  The  common  interpretation  of  the  terms  in 
the  formula  of  the  Eucharist,  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  ;,and 
though  this  may  not  be  a  reason  with  Mr.  Tolley  for  admitting 
it,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  more  in  agreement  with 
the  occasion  of  their  original  use,  and  with  the  design  of  the 
institution,  than  is  the  very  abstract  explication  which  he  has 
given  in  the  work  before  us. 

On  the  words,  •  The  new  covenant  respecting  the  souls  of 

*  mankind,’  in  his  paraphrase,  Mr.  Tolley  remarks  in  his  note : 

‘  That  the  redemption  effecteil  by  our  Lord  is  that  of  the  soul 

*  distinct  from  the  body,  is  a  truth  that  will  not  he  questioned.’ 
Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  unquestionable,  that  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  body  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  from  the 
dominion  of  death,  is  uniformly  represented  as  being  included 
in  the  redemption  ejected  by  our  Lord.  The  words  of  Christ, 

*  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,’  and  many  other  passages 
of  similar  import  in  the  New  Testament,  are  too  explicit  in 
reference  to  the  benefits  derived  from  Christ’s  death  and  me¬ 
diation,  to  admit  of  the  restriction  implied  in  the  preceding 
quotation. 
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Art.  V.  Chriitian  Characteristics;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Htflineofe  the 
most  prominent  Features  of  the  Christian  Character.  T, 
Lewis,  MinUter  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  pp.  279-  London.  1826. 

^j*  HE  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Christian  Characteristics,’  escaped 
■  our  attention.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  received 
80  much  of  the  public  patronage  as  to  encourage  the  Author 
to  send  forth  a  second  impression,  and  have  no  hesitation  to 
add  our  recommendation  of  its  merits  to  the  aiiH’rages  which  it 
has  already  received.  It  is  a  good  practical  hook,  evangelical 
in  its  sentiments,  and  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  it.  It  is 
written  without  pretensions  to  higher  qualities  than  those 
which  are  necessary  to  tlie  communication  of  religious  instruc- 
tion  intended  for  the  advantage  of  common  readers,  to  whom 
It  will  be  very  acceptable  for  the  serious  and  earnest  manner  in 
which  its  several  topics  are  discussed  and  enforced,  and  to 
whom  it  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful.  The  delineation 
of  the  Christian  character  is  comprised  in  a  series  of  illustrative 
essays,  founded  on  the  classification  of  the  Apostle  Peter— 
Faitii,  Fortitude,  Knowledge,  Temperance,  Patience,  Godli¬ 
ness,  Brotherly  Kindness,  and  Charity ;  preceded  by  three 
chanters,  Introductory,  On  the  Christian  Character  essential 
to  Human  Happiness,  On  the  Formation  of  the  Christian  * 
Character;  and  followed  by  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Christian  Character.  We  shall  copy  an  ex¬ 
tract  or  two  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  to  our  readers  tne  judicious  mode  in  which  he  treats 
the  subjects  of  his  remarks. 

*  There  is  the  business  of  life,  or  the  employment  to  which  the 
Christian’s  application  is  necessary  for  hims.df  and  his  house.  He 
has  to  **  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.”  Diligence 
in  his  lawful  calling  for  such  a  purpose  is  his  duty.  It  is  commanded 
in  the  word  of  God — **  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he 
shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  It 
is  positively  enjoined.  The  Apostle,  alluding  to  some  who  had 
neglected  this  duty,  says,  **  We  command  anil  exhoit  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own 
bread.”  But  there  is  danger  of  carrying  this  diligence  to  excess. 
Business  may  be  plied  with  too  intense  an  application  of  mental  and 
physical  powers.  It  then  usurps  the  place  of  the  “  one  thing  need¬ 
ful.”  The  man  in  this  case  suiters  his  mind  to  be  racked  with  im- 
nnulerate  solicitude  about  his  worldly  pursuits.  Not  content  with 

Siving  them  only  a  proper  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  nor 
uly  trusting  the  kind  providence  of  God,  he  engulphs  himself  in 
the  perplexities  and  bustle  of  a  fleeting  existence.  He  distresses 
himself  with  those  carping  cares  about  to-morrow  which  our  Lord 
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[brbidi.  Covetougness  and  earthly  mindodnest  take  noMegsion  of  hit 
heart.  An  lioncst  competence  satisfies  him  not.  lie  xoiU  be  rich, 
and  to  this  favourite  object,  not  religion  only,  but  peace  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  health  and  tionour,  arc  all  sacrificed. — .\nd  what  further  fol¬ 
lows?  He  verifies  the  Apostolic  conclusion,  **  They  that  will  bo 
rich  fail  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  ond  into  many  foolish  and  hurt¬ 
ful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.**  Against 
any  propensity  to  u  sin  of  this  ruinout  description,  the  Christian  hat 
need  of  temperance-  Nor  will  his  reasoning  faculties  alone  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  this  cose.  Many  strong  arguments  against  the  folly  and 
danger  of  loving  and  serving  the  world  to  excess  may,  indeed,  be 
easily  brought, — and  as  easily  silenced,  too,  by  the  dominant  power 
of  a  sinful  nature.  The  grace  of  God  is  essential  to  victory  here. 
The  temperance  whidi  the  Christian  is  required  to  exercise,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  styled  a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  thus  aided,  he  resists 
temptation  with  success ;  for  then  his  resistance  has  a  special  refe¬ 
rence  to  God.  lie  has  respect  to  his  authority,  and  shuns  what  He 
has  forbidden  ;  he  is  actuated  by  supreme  love  to  God,  and  pursues 
a  higher  object ;  readily  conforming  to  the  Apostle’s  injunction, 

**  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness  ;  and  be  content 
with  such  things  as  ye  have.” 

‘  2ndly.  Tliere  are  the  amusements  of  life,  or  recreations  to  re¬ 
fresh  nature  from  the  fatigues  of  more  serious  business.  Excess  here 
is  a  very  general  transgression.  .Th^  grace  of  temperance  is  requisite, 
to  limit  such  employments  within  the  strict  bounds  of  innocence  and 
usefulness.  That  the  health, both  of  mind  and  body  demands  occa¬ 
sional  relaxation,  we  deny  not nor  docs  jreligion  forbid  it.  It  con¬ 
demns  such  exercises  as,  under  the  name  of  amusements,  fatigue  and 
waste,  rather  than  refresh,  the  powers  of  nature.  It  prohibits  that 
expenditure  of  time  or  property,  by  which  our  well-doing  in  society 
is  injured,  and  our  own  moral  improvement  retarded.  It  frowns  on 
every  gratification  of  improper  desires ;  and  will  not  allow  that  to  be 
an  innocent  recreation  which  is  hurtful  to  our  neighbour,  or  wantonly 
cruel  to  any  animal  existence.  The  religion  of  the  Christian  is  hu¬ 
mane  and  benevolent,  in  all  its  aspects.  It  permits  him  his  recrea¬ 
tions  ;  but  forbids  him  to  learn  them  of  the  world.  The  fashionable 
practice  and  loose  morality  of  such .  a  school  are  fatal  to  Christian 
piety.  This  holy  religion  purifies  the  taste;  and  tlien  we  find  our 
amusements  in  exercises  which,  while  they  unbend,  improve  the 
mind,  and  in  employments  which  gratify  the  sympathetic  and  bene¬ 
volent  affections.  But  in  a  world  where  the  amusements  are  so  many 
exhibitions  of  coarseness,  frivolity,  or  dissipation,  the  Christian  is  in 
danger  of  being  borne  away  by  the  strong  current  of  example,  into 
some  excess.  He  is  io  danger  of  forgetting  the  real  worth  and  ira- 
I)ortancc  of  his  days  and  hours  to  his  immortal  interests,  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  them  to  this  world's  supremacy.  Restraining  grace  is  needful 
to  preserve  him  here.  The  wisdom  that  comelh  from  above  can  alone 
teach  him  to  discriminate.between  the  mirth  which  ends  io  heaviness, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  shew  him  how 
to  relax  without  folly,  and  to  be  merry  without  sin.*  pp.  127—30* 
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‘  3.  The  Charity  of  the  Gospel  prompts  the  (.'hristian  to  cver^ 
active  service^  or  i^ffice  of  kindness  in  his  power,  for  the  secular  ^nod  of 
his  neighbour.  Acting  under  its  influence  he  will  not  confine  himself 
to  alms-deeds.  As  he  lias  opportunity,  he  is  ready  to  do  good,  in 
every  possible  way,  unto  all  men.  It  may  be  easy  for  him  to  bestow 
pecuniary  relief ;  but  be  stops  not  there.  His  Charity  is  not  of  that 
calculating  kind  that  takes  up  the  cheaper  and  less  laborious  modes 
of  benevolence.  It  sets  him  upon  acts  of  self-denial  and  personal 
exertion.  Wherever  he  sees  he  can  render  a  desirable  good,  he 
Ofiplies  himself  to  effect  it,  nor  does  the  question  of  its  cost  delay 
him.  In  many  coses  his  Charity  permits  him  not  to  stay  for  solicita¬ 
tion.  It  sends  him  on  errands  of  mercy  ;»to  discover  the  retreats  of 
unobtrusive,  uncomplaining  poverty  and  distress  ; — to  find  where  the 
hungry,  the  naked,  and  the  sick  are  languishing; — to  enter  the 
squMid  hovels  of  human  beings  suffering  all  the  varieties  of  wretched¬ 
ness;'— to  look  into  those  scenes  of  sadness,  that  would  else  have  re¬ 
mained  hid  from  the  eye  of  Pity ;  to  elicit  and  examine  those  tales 
that  would  not  else  have  met  a  favourable  car ;  and  to  adjust  to  each 
case  the  kind  and  portion  of  relief  which  it  seems  to  demand.  This, 
so  far  as  his  own  means  extend,  he  does,  with  timely  speed  ;  and  what 
is  needful  to  the  helpless  and  destitute,  beyond  his  own  resources, 
ho  labours  to  procure,  by  pleading  their  cause,  in  other  quarters, 
sparing  no  exertion,  till,  from  public  institutions,  or  private  benevo¬ 
lence,  his  object  is  obtained.  Besides  the  immediate  supply  which 
the  exigency  requires,  whether  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  house¬ 
hold  fumiturcy  he  freely  affords  to  the  objects  of  his  charity  the  in¬ 
struction,  advice,  or  professional  assistance,  most  likely  to  promote 
their  subsequent  and  permanent  w'elfarc.  In  these  services,  he  rouses 
to  industry  the  indolent  or  dejected  ; — puts  tools  into  the  hands  of 
needy  workmen procures  employment  for  them  whom  no  man 
liath  hired; — finds  redress  for  the  oppressed;  and  sends  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  schools  and  to  honest  trades.’  pp.  239— 4-0. 

There  is  a  note  at  p.  238,  relating  to  the  withholding  of  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  church  at  the  Lord’s 
table ; — of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  an  important  one, 
and  that  the  Author  has  done  well  to  insert  it. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Spechuens  of  Sacred  and  Serious  Poetry,  from  Chaucer 
to  the  Present  Day,  With  Biographical  Notices  and  Critical  Ue- 
marks.  By  John  Johnstone.  18mo.  pp.  560.  Price  5s.  6d.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  1827. 

2.  Sacral  Specimens  selected  from  the.  Early  English  Poets,  witli 
prefator)'  v^erses.  By  the  Hev.  John  Milford.  l2mo.  pp.  xcvL 
238.  Price  8s.  6 J.  London.  1827. 

E  know  not  whether  we  may  take  to  ourselves  any  credit^ 
as  having  evoked  or  elicited  either  of  these  volumes  ;  but, 
so  it  is,  that,  in  this  all-productive  age,  no  sooner  is  a  desidera- 
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turn  su|rge6ied  or  u  want  expressed,  than  half  a  dozen  competir 
tors  Sturt  up  to  supply  the  dehciency.  The  observation  we 
threw  out,  in  noticing  some  selections  of  sacred  poetry,  was  to 
this  eHect ;  that  a  selection  of  our  finest  devotional  poetry,  be* 
ginning  with  the  earl^  poets,  and  comprising  the  productions  of 
neglected  authors,  would  really  be  valuable.  The  volumes  be^ 
fore  us,  though  not  in  all  respects  answering  to  our  ideas  or 
wishes,  are  distinguished  by  the  meritorious  attention  which  has 
been  paid  by  their  respective  Editors  to  the  works  of  our  elder 
bards. 

Mr.  Johnstone  prefaces  his  very  elegant  little  volume  with 
remarking  that 

*  There  never  were  so  many  readers  of  compilations  and  extracts 
as  now  :  and  yet,  but  for  certain  accidental  lights  streaming  in  upon 
the  pages  of  the  ordinary  caterers  for  the  general  taste,  it  would 
scarcely  be  guessed  that  poetry  or  the  art  of  printing  was  above  a  half 
century  old,  in  a  country  which  has  for  ages  possessed  the  richest  and 
the  most  copious  and  varied  literature  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
better  nor  surer  means  of  elevating  the  taste  and  bracing  the  minds  of 
a  people  beginning  to  be  enervated  by  a  feeble  and  diffuse  literature, 
than  to  multiply  cheap  editions  of  the  best  parts  of  the  works  of  those 
who  were  the  true  and  manly  fathers  of  the  national  mind.  '  Nor,  in 
this  point  of  view,  can  a  greater  blessing  be  conferred  on  a  people, 
than  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  those  golden  mines  which  they 
liave  long  unconsciously  possessed,  and  which  they  roust  prize  the 
moment  they  are  thrown  open.’ 

The  present  volume,  comprehending  Specimens  of  Sacred 
and  Serious  Poetry,  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  Series;  but 
the  b'ditor’s  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  matured,and  he  will 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  he  pro¬ 
poses.  Amatory  and  Patriotic  Poetry,  we  venture  to  Bub- 
init,  cannot  class  otherwise  than  as  ‘  Lyrical.'  Of  the  present 
selection  we  may  say  in  general,  that  it  contains  much  that  is 
little  known  from  our  elder  poets,  and  more  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  too  often  from  many  of  our  modern  ones.  Among  the 
latter,  the  works  of  Grahame  are  laid  unde**  large  contributions. 
The  whole  of  the  Sabbath  is  given,  followed  by  his  Sabbath 
Walks  and  some  of  the  best  executed  of  his  Biblical  Pictures 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  There  is  also  prefixed,  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  memoir  of  that  excellent  man,  the 

*  Bard  of  sinless  life  and  holiest  song.* 

To  these  succeeds  “  The  Grave"  by  Blair,  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  performances,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  language.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  no  poetical  work  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  description  has,  perhaps,  gone  through  a  greater  number 
of  editions.  Most  of  these,  nowever;  are  very  incorrect,  and 
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Mr.  Johnstone  deserves  well  of  his  readers  for  having  presented 
to  them  a  correct  edition  of  this  admirable  poem.  Having  paid 
this  homage  to  the  Muse  of  Scotland,  by  giving  entire  tnese 
popular  productions  of  her  two  leading  sacred  poets,  Mr.  John¬ 
stone  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  selecting  materials  for 
the  remainder  of  his  volume  from  the  works  of  the  British  Poets 
at  large,  from  Chaucer  down  to  the  present  day.  With  regard 
to  either  the  principle  or  the  character  of  his  selection,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  criticism.  He  has  evidently 
bestowed  a  praiseworthy  diligence  on  the  compilation,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  wdsh  to  be  impartial.  Among 
the  early  poets  from  whose  .works  specimens  are  given,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  Lord  Vaux,  Southwell,  Sylvester,  the 
Fletchers,  Drayton,  Donne,  Jonson,  Wotton,  Quarles,  Herbert, 
Sandys,  King,  Davis,  Drummond,  Crashaw,  Walton,  Herrick, 
and  Vaughan.  As  a  sample  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  we 
give  the  following  lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  spirit  of  deep  and  self-abasing  devotion  by  which  they  are 
characterized. 

*  TO  HEAVEN. 

‘  Good  and  Great  God  !  can  I  not  think  of  thee, 

But  it  must  straight  my  melancholy  he  ? 

Is  it  interpreted  in  me  disease. 

That,  laden  with  iny  sins,  I  seek  for  ease  ? 

O  be  thou  witness,  that  the  reins  dost  know. 

And  hearts  of  ail,  if  I  be  sad  for  show  ; 

And  judge  me  after,  if  I  dare  pretend 
To  ought  but  grace,  or  aim  at  other  end. 

As  thou  art  all,  so  be  thou  all  to  roe. 

First,  midst,  and  last,  converted  One  and  Three, 

My  faith,  niy  hope,  my  love  ;  and  in  this  state, 

My  judge,  my  witness,  and  my  advocate. 

Where  have  1  been  this  while  exil'd  from  thee  ? 

And  whither  rapt,  now  thou  but  stoop’st  to  me  ? 

Dwell,  dwell  here  still :  O,  being  ev’ry  where. 

How  can  1  doubt  to  find  thee  ever  here! 

I  know  my  state,  both  full  of  shame  and  scorn, 

•  Conceiv'd  in  sin,  and  unto  labour  born. 

Standing  with  fear,  and  must  with  horror  fall; 

And  destin'd  unto  judgement  aAer  all. 

1  feel  roy  griefs  too,  and  there  scarce  is  ground 
Upon  my  Aesh  to  inflict  another  wound. 

Yet  dare  1  not  complain,  or  wish  for  death 
With  holy  Paul,  lest  it  be  thought  the  breath 

Of  discontent ;  or  that  these  prayers  be, 

For  weariness  of  life,  not  love  of  thee.*  p.  247. 

Wc  are  afraid,  however,  that  these  specimens  of  our  early 
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poetry  will  not  prove  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  volume. 
The  extreme  ouaintness  and  false  taste  of  many  of  the  poems, 
will  prevent  tnem  from  pleasing  that  class  for  whom  the  selec¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  adapted  ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that 
larger  selections  from  our  greater  poets  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  somewhat  incongruous  variety.  The  biographical 
notices  will  be  found  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  feature  in  the 
volume.  The  last  division  of  the  selection,  consisting  of  Speci¬ 
mens  from  Living  Authors,  is,  as  might  be  anticipatea,  the 
least  satisfactory.  Several  of  the  pieces  inserted  are  of  inferior 
merit,  having  little  or  no  claim  to  distinction  ;  while  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  poems  of  contemporary  writers  are  passed  over. 
Among  deceased  poets,  the  Author  of  "  Essays  in  Rhyme” 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  omission  of  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley's  name  is  an  unpardonable  oversight ;  nor  ought  some  others 
to  have  been  neglected.  Still,  the  volume  altogether  contains  so 
much  to  commend  and  so  little  to  find  fault  with,  is  so  well  in¬ 
tended  and  neatly  executed,  and  is  withal  so  cheap,  consider¬ 
ing  the  q^uantity  of  matter  it -comprises,  that  we  cordially  re¬ 
commend  it  as  a  very  pleasing  Christmas  present.  We  must 
make  room  for  the  following  striking  sonnet  by  Mr.  Moir. 

«  THE  COVENANTERS. 


X  *  Let  us  not  mock  the  olden  time:  behold! 

Grey  mossy  stones,  in  each  sequester’d  dell, 

Mark  where  the  champions  of  the  Covenant  fell, 

For  rights  of  faith  unconquerobly  bold  I 
Let  U8  not  mock  them;  at  his  evening  hearth. 

While  burn  nil  hearts,  the  upright  peasant  tells. 

For  martyr’d  saints  what  wondrous  miracles 
Were  wrought,  when  blood-hounds  track’d  them  through  the 
earth. 

Let  us  not  mock  them  ;  they,  perhaps,  might  err 
In  word  or  practice  ;  but  deny  them  not 
Unwavering  constancy,  which  dared  prefer 
Imprisonment  and  death  to  mental  thrall. 

Yea,  from  their  cruel  and  unmurmuring  lot. 

Wisdom  may  glean  a  lesson  for  us  all.’  p.  510. 


Mr.  Milford’s  volume  is  of  a  very  different  description,  less 
popular  in  its  character,  but  claiming  from  us,  in  some  respects, 
a  more  minute  notice.  It  consists  entirely  of  selections  from 
our  Early  Poets,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  interest.  *  That 
‘  it  might  have  been  more  complete  and  correct,*  the  Editor 
says,  •  he  is  fully  aware. 

*  Yet  some  indulgence  may  be  extended  to  the  execution  of  the 
work,  when  it  is  considered  how  scarce  and  difficult  of  access  arc 
ily  many  of  die  productions,  and  even  the  entire  works  of  some  of  the 
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Early  English  Poctt.  The  number  of  poets  from  whose  works  ck* 
tracts  are  here  given,  is  inferior,  by  about  a  third  part,  to  that  which 
the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ellis  presents;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  present  Editor  was  confined  entirely  to  the  selection  of  poems 
conn  ct' d  with  sacred  subjects  and  religious  feeling,  while  the  uirraer 
rangee^  uncontrolled  over  the  whole  field  of  English  Poetry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  names  of  some  Poets  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  that 
arc  omitted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  firoiu  whose  writings  no  previous  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  present^  to  the  public.* 

But  the  question  arises.  Is  the  principle  of  selection  a  sound 
one,  which  leads  an  P'ditor  to  regard  less  the  specific  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  several  compositions,  than  the  number  of 
authors  whose  names  he  may  bring  into  his  catalogue?  If  the 
object  be  to  illustrate  the  history  of  English  poetry,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  specimens  of  the  changes  in  language,  or  by  shewing 
he  pr  ogress  of  taste,  we  admit,  that  the  rarity  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  very  quaintness  of  the  style,  may  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  the  poem  extracted,  and  that  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  the  range  taken  in  selecting,  the  better.  But,  in  com¬ 
piling  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  we  know  of  no  other  consi¬ 
derations  that  ought  to  determine  the  choice,  than  the  striking 
oast  of  the  sentiment,  or  the  real  beauty  of  the  expression. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with 
specimens  of  this  kind,  which,  though  less  interesting  to  the 
bibliographer  or  antiquary ,would  be  extremely  more  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  devotional  poetry. 

We  have  been  too  much  interested,  however,  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Mr.  Mitford’s  volume,  to  murmur  at  his  not  having 
executed  his  task  in  all  respects  quite  to  our  taste.  Many  of 
the  less  pleasing  specimens  are  highly  curious,  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  library.  As  our  first 
specimen  of  these  Specimens,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  following  striking  and  pathetic  stanzas  by  the  Author  of 
the  Silex  Scintillans. 

*  They  are  all  cone  into  the  world  of  light ! 

And  1  alone  sit  ling* ring  here  : 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  my  sad  tlmughts  doth  clear. 

*  It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  u|K)n  some  gloomy  grove. 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

*  1  sec  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days : 

My  days,  which  arc  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 

Mere  glimmerings  and  decays. 
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*  O  holy  hope  *  and  high  humility  I 

High  at  the  hcafent  above  ! 

These  are  your  walkt,  and  you  have  shewed  them  to  me» 

To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

*  Dear,  beauteous  death  !  the  jewel  of  the  just» 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark ; 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust. 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

*  He  that  hath  found  some  fledgM  bird’s  nest,  may  know 

At  first  si^ht  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 

But  what  fair  vale  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  to  him  is  unknown. 

*  And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams. 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  do^  sleep, 

So»  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep. 

*  If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there ; 

But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up,  gives  room. 

She’d  shine  thro’  all  the  sphere. 

*  O  Father  of  eternal  life  and  all 

Created  glories  under  thee  ! 

Resume  thy  spirit  from  tliis  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  lioerty* 

*  Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  as  they  pass, 

Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 
Where  I  shall  need  no  glass.’ 

Owe  specimen  is  given  from  ‘  Poems  by  John  Milton.*  We 
were  at  first  ready  to  imagine  that  Mn  Mitford  had  lighted 
upon  the  works  of  some  minor  poet  of  that  name,  not  to  be 
found  in  Ellis,  and  whom  we  had  never  before  heard 'of.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited  that,  as  a  specimen  of  the  devotional 
poetry  of  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  are  here  presented 
with  one  of  ‘  the  psalms  done  into  metre,  wherein  all  but  what 
‘  is  in  a  different  character  are  the  very  words  of  the  text 
*  translated  from  the  original.*  This  is  the  notice  which  pre¬ 
faces  the  nine  psalms  from  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  taken  the 
one  inserted  in  his  volume,  the  Ix'xxii*^ ;  and  it  sufliiciently  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  servility,  baldness,  and  inelegance  of  the 
version.  But  Milton’s  own  explanation  of  his  design  is 
suppressed,  and  we  are  left  wholly  to  conjecture  as  to  Mr. 
Milford’s  motive  for  passing  over  the  exquisite  ode  on  the  Na¬ 
tivity  and  the  Sonnets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sublime  devoti¬ 
onal  passages  in  the  larger  poems,  to  give  this  doggrel  as  a 
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characteristic  epoainieh  of  the  Works  of  Milton!  We  mast 
say,  that  either  the  judj^ement  or  the  good  faith  of  an  Editor  of 
Specimens  is  by  such  proceeding  brought  into  question. 

Milton’s  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  confessedly  a  failure  : 
they  are,  to  use  his  own  expression,  *  done  into  verse,’  and  they 
are  not  well  done.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  his  reverence 
for  the  sacied  text  prompted  him  to  adhere  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  literal  rendering ;  but  he  mistook  the  principle  upon 
which  all  metrical  versions  must  be  attempted  in  order  to  sue* 
cess,  and  he  was  hampered  with  his  rhymes.  Perhaps  he  mis¬ 
took  also,  ns  others  have  done,  the  pleasure  of  composition  for 
successful  execution ;  that  pleasure  being  derived,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  from  the  study  of  the  originals,  the  beauties  of  which 
he  might  imagine  that  he  had  transfused  into  his  version,  be¬ 
cause  it  recalled  them  to  his  own  mind,  and  thus  reflected  to 
his  own  eye  a  light  and  beauty  which  it  could  impart  to  no 
other.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that,  even  in  comparison  with  George  tSandys,  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  he  has  failed  as  a  metrical  translator  of  the  Psalms. 
The  following  specimen  of  Sandy s’s  versions  is  very  far  superior 
to  any  that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  author 
of  the  same  date. 

•  PSALM  XIX.  : 

*  Ciod*s  glory  the  vast  heavens  proclaim  ; 

The  tirniamcnt  his  mighty  Name. 

Day  unto  day,  and  night  to  night, 

I'he  wonders  of  his  works  recite.  • 

To  these  nor  speech  nor  words  belong. 

Yet  understood  without  a  tongue. 

The  globe  of  earth  they  compass  round. 

Through  all  the  world  dis{>er8c  their  sound. 

I'here  is  the  Sun’s  pavilion  set. 

Who  from  his  rosy  cabinet, 

Like  a  fresh  bridegroom  sltews  bis  face. 

And  as  a  giant  runs  his  race. 

He  riseth  in  the  dawning  east. 

And  glides  obliquely  to  the  west ; 

The  world  with  his  bright  rays  replete. 

All  creatures  cherished  by  his  heat. 

*  God’s  law's  arc  perfect,  and  restore 
The  soul  to  life,  even  dead  before. 

His  testimonies,  firmly  true. 

With  wisdom  simple  men  endue. 

The  Lord’s  eommandroents  are  upright. 

And  feast  the  soul  with  sweet  delight ; 

H  is  precepts  are  all  purity. 

Such  as  illuminate  the  eye. 
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The  fetr  of  God,  toiled  with  no  lUini 
Shell  ererleetingly  remain. 

JehoTah’t  judgementi  are  dmne; 

With  judgement  he  doth  justice  join  t 
Which  men  should  more  than  gold  detire, 

'fhan  heaps  of  gold  refined  by  fire ; 

More  sweet  than  honey  from  the  hirey 
Or  cells  where  bees  their  treasures  ttire* 

Thy  senrant  is  informed  from  thence  : 

They  their  observers  recompense. 

Who  knows  what  his  offences  he  ? 

From  secret  sins*  O  cleanse  thou  me ! 

And  from  presumptuous  crimes  restrain. 

Nor  let  them  in  thy  servant  reign. 

So  shall  I  live  in  innocence. 

Not  spotted  with  that  great  offence. 

My  fortress,  my  deliverer ! 

O  let  the  prayer  my  lips  prefer 
And  thoughts  whicn  from  my  lips  arise, 

Be  acceptable  in  thine  eyes  1* 

Sandys  was  a  good  classic  scholar  as  well  as  an  excellent 
traveller  and  pious  man  ;  and  he  has  richly  studded  his  Travels 
with  citations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  subjoining  hit 
own  translation  in  rhyme.  Some  of  these  deserve  transcrip¬ 
tion.  For  instance :  the  following  translation  of  part  of  one  of 
Horace’s  odes  (hook  i.  ode  37),  will  bear  a  comparison  at  least 
with  Francis’s  version,  both  as  to  spirit  and  fidelity.  The 
poet  is  speaking  of  Cleopatra. 

*  Who,  seeking  nobly  how  to  die, 

Not,  like  a  woman,  timorously 
Avoids  the  sword ;  nor,  with  swift  oars. 

Sought  Nile’s  abstruse  and  untraced  shores : 

Thai  with  a  clear  brow  durst  behold 
Her  downcast  state ;  and,  uncontrolled 
By  horror,  offer  her  firm  breast 
To  touch  of  asps  and  death’s  arrest. 

More  brave  in  ner  deliberate  end. 

Great  soul,  disdaining  to  descend 
To  thraldom,  and  a  voaaal  go 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  her  foe.* 

Ovid’s  description  of  Arion  is  given  with  not  lees  ease  and 
spirit  by  the  learned  Traveller. 

- *  Not  life  (quoth  he)  crave  1 ; 

But  leave  to  touch  my  harp  before  I  die. 

They  give  consent  and  laugh  at  bia  del^. 

A  crown  that  might  become  the  king  of  day, 

He  ynaa  ^  mid  a  fisir  robe  rarely  wrouaht 
With  Tyrian  purple.  The  itringa  speak  his  thought  t 
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He  (like  a  dying  swan  tbot  through  by  eome 
Hard  heart)  sings,  his  own  Epicedium. 

And  then,  clothed  as  he  was,  be  leaps  into 
The  more  safe  sea,  whose  blue  brine  upward  flew. 

When  (past  belief  )  a  dolphin  sets  him  on 
His  crooked  back ;  a  buraen  erst  unknown. 

There  set,  he  harps  and  sings ;  with  that  price  pays 
For  portage ;  and  rude  seas  calms  with  his  lays.* 

To  these  specimens  of  Sandys’s  skill  as  a  translator,  we  can* 
not  forbear  to  add  his  rendering  of  a  sacred  epigram  stated  to 
be  inscribed  in  the  principal  Church  at  Cologne. 

‘  Trt*  RegeSf  Re^  Regum,  tria  dma  Jmbani  ; 

Mtfrrham  homim^  nncto  aurum^  thura  dedere  Deo* 

Tu  tria  facuUatum  done*  pia  munera  Christo^ 

Muneribus  ^aius  si  cupU  esse  tuis. 

Pro  myrrha  hchrymast  auro  cor  porrige  purum^ 

Pro  ikurct  ex  humiU  poctore  Junde  preces* 

*  Three  kings,  the  King  of  kinn  three  gifts  did  bring ; 

Myrrh,  incense,  sold ;  as  to  ^^an,  God,  a  King. 

Three  holy  gifts  be  likewise  given  by  thee 

To  Christ,  even  such  as  acceptable  be. 

For  myrrha,  tears ;  for  frankincense,  impart 
Submissive  prayers ;  for  pure  gold,  a  pure  heart.’ 

But  when  Sandya  gets  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  describing  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  tne  subject  draws  from  him  the  impassioned 
exclamation  :  *  It  is  a  frozen  zeal  that  will  not  be  warmed  with 

*  the  sight  thereof.  And  oh,  that  1  could  retain  the  effects  that 

*  it  wrought,  with  an  unfainting  perseverance !  Who  then  did 
’  dedicate  this  hymn  to  my  Redeemer. 

*  Saviour  of  mankind,  Man,  Emanuel » 

Who  sinless  died  for  sin,  who  vanquished  Hell : 

The  First-fruits  of  the  Grave ;  whose  life  did  give 
Light  to  our  darkness ;  in  whose  death  we  live : 

O  strengthen  thou  my  faitli,  correct  my  will. 

That  mine  may  thine  obey  1  Protect  me  still ; 

So  that  die  latter  death  may  not  devour 
My  soul  sealed  with  thy  seal.  So,  in  the  hour 
When  thou  whose  body  sanctified  thb  t6mb. 

Unjustly  judged,  a  glorious  Judge  shalt  come. 

To  jud^  the  world  with  justice ;  by  that  sign 
1  may  be  known  and  entertained  for  Thine.’ 

As  Mr.  Mitford  has  given  no  original  poem  by  Sandys,  thia 
hymn  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  happen  to  possess  his  Travels.  It  certainly  meriu  a  plaot 
in  any  collection  of  English  Devotional  poetry. 
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Among  other  learned  writera  who  hare  with  diiTerent  succeta 
attempted  versions  of  the  Psalms,  ranks  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne.  Mr.  Mitford  has  inserted  his  version  of  Psalm  cxxxvii, 
one  of  the  most  beaatiful  and  delicate  of  those  sacred  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  a 
lyrical  translator.  The  last  verse,  more  especially,  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  a  rendering  at  once  faithful  and  poetical.  Dr. 
Donne’s  begins  thus : 

*  By  Euphrates’  flosrry  side 

We  did  bide, 

From  dear  Judah  far  absented. 

Tearing  the  air  with  our  cries, 

And  our  eyes 

With  their  streams  his  stream  augmented. 

*  When  poor  Sion’s  doleful  state. 

Desolate, 

Sacked,  burned,  and  inthralled. 

And  the  temple  spoiled,  which  we 
Ne’er  shoula  see. 

To  our  mirthless  minds  we  called : 

*  Our  mute  harps,  untuned,  unstrung. 

Up  we  hong. 

On  green  willows  near  beside  us. 

Where,  we  sitting  all  forlorn. 

Thus,  in  scorn 

Our  proud  spoilers  gan  deride  us. 

*  **  Come,  sad  captives,  leave  your  moans, 

And  your  groans 
Under  Sion’s  ruins  bury ; 

Tune  your  harps,  and  sing  us  lays 
In  the  praise 

Of  your  God,  and  let’s  be  merry.’* 

*  Can,  ah,  can  we  leave  our  moans. 

And  our  groans 
Under  Sion’s  ruins  bury  > 

Can  we  in  this  land  sing  lays 
In  the  praise 

Of  our  God,  and  here  be  merry  i 

*  No :  dear  Skm,  if  I  yet 

Do  for|^ 

Thine  affliction  miserable. 

Let  my  nimble  joints  become 
Stiff  and  numb, 

To  touch  warbling  harp  unable. 

’  Lei  my  tongue  lose  singing  skill : 

Lei  it  still 
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To  my  parched  roof  be  glewed. 

If  in  either  harp  or  voice 
1  rejoicct 

Till  thy  joys  liball  be  renewed.* 

Milton  also  attempted  this  psalm,  although  his  version  of  it 
does  not  appear  in  his  works.  We  have  a  copy  of  a  version 
attributed  at  least  with  great  probability  to  his  pen,  which  was 
set  to  music  by  his  friend  Lawes.  It  begins  : 

*  Sitting  by  the  streams  that  glide 
Down  by  BabePs  tow’ring  wall. 

With  our  tears  we  filled  the  tide. 

While  our  mindful  thoughts  recal 
Thee,  O  Sion,  and  thy  fall  !* 

Another  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  has  given  a 
version  of  this  psalm,  is  Norris,  Rector  of  Bemerton,  whose 
name  ought  not  to  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Mitford ;  and  y^t,  we 
cannot  suppose  that,  if  he  had  seen  the  volume,  he  would  have 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  its  contents.  His  version  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  a  paraphrase,  and  he  stops  at  the  seventh  verse. 
Although  somewhat  intiated,  it  comes  nearer,  we  think,  in 
dignity  of  style,  to  the  proper  character  of  such  compositions  ; 
it  errs  by  being  too  paraphrastic. 

*  Beneath  a  reverend  gloomy  shade. 

Where  Tigris  and  Euphrates  cut  their  way. 

With  folded  ariu,  and  head  supinely  laid, 

We  sate,  and  wept  out  all  the  tedious  day  : 

Within  its  banks  grief  could  not  be 
Contain'd,  when,  Sion,  we  remember’d  thee. 

*  Our  harps  w*ith  which  we  oft  have  sung 
In  solemn  strains  the  great  Jehovah’s  praise. 

Our  warbling  harps  upon  the  trees  we  hung. 

Too  deep  our  grief  to  hear  their  pleasing  lays. 

Our  harps  were  sad  as  well  as  we. 

And,  tho*  by  angels  touch’d,  would  yield  no  harmony. 

*  But  they  who  forced  us  from  our  seat. 

The  happy  land,  and  sweet  abode  of  rest. 

Had  one  way  leR  to  be  more  cruel  yet. 

And  ask’d  a  song  from  hearts  with  grief  opprest. 

Let’s  hear,  say  they,  upon  the  lyre, 

One  of  the  anthems  of  your  Hebrew  quire. 

^  How  can  we  frame  our  voice  to  sing 
The  hymns  of  joy,  festivity,  and  praise. 

To  those  who’re  aliens  to  our  heavenly  King, 

And  want  a  taste  for  such  exalted  lays  ? 

Our  harps  will  here  refuse  to  sound ; 

An  holy  song  is  due  to  holy  ground. 
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*  Nof  dearest  Skm*  if  we  cmi 
So  far  forftet  thy  roelaiicholy  stalet 
Ai«  iM>w  thou  moum'st,  to  ting  one  cheerfbl  straiiit 
ThU  ill  be  added  to  our  ebb  of  Fate : 

Let  neither  harp  nor  voice  e*er  try 
One  hallelujah  more,  but  ever  silent  lie.* 

Bishop  Mant  has  not  been  more  successful  in  his  version  of 
this  beautiful  psalm,  beginning  : 

*  By  BabeFs  streams  we  sat  and  wept ; 

6ur  thoughts,  O  Zion,  dwelt  on  thee; 

Meanwhile  our  harps  in  silence  slept 
Aloft  on  many  a  willow  tree.* 

This  might  have  been  written,  certainly,  by  a  very  early jpoet. 
Dr.  Watts,  in  his  juvenile  days,  attempted  the  same  difficult 
task,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  so  little  pleased  witli  his 
performance  that  he  rejected  it  from  his  Lyric  Poems;  and  in 
his  Psalms  and  Hymns,  the  cxxxvii^^  Psalm  is  passed  over. 
It  will  be  found  in  his  **  Reliquiae  Juveniles,**  and  begins 
thus  : 

*  When  by  the  flowing  brooks  we  sat. 

The  brooks  of  Babylon  the  proud. 

We  thought  on  Zion’s  moumnil  state. 

And  wept  her  woes,  and  wailed  aloud.* 

This  is  better,  we  admit,  than  W.  W.*s  performance  in  that 
which  is  emphatically  called  the  Old  Version,  by  *  Stemhold, 
*  Hopkins,  and  others.* 

*  When  we  did  sit  in  Babylon 
the  rivers  round  about. 

Then  in  remembrance  of  Sion 
the  tears  for  grief  burst  out. 

We  hang’d  our  harps  and  instruments 
the  willow  trees  upon  ; 

For  in  that  place  men  for  their  use 
had  planted  many  a  one.* 

Compare  these  sacred  travesties  with  the  simple  'and  inimi* 
table  beauty  of  the  original : 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  re¬ 
membered  thee,  O  Sion.  ^ 

**  As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them  up,  upon  the  trees  that  are 
therein. 

**  For  they  that  led  us  away  captive,  required  of  us  then  a  song, 
and  melody  in  our  heaviness  :  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 

**  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land  V* 

By  what  strange  fatality  is  it,  that,  in  attempting  to  throw 
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these  unimproveabie  expressions  (if  we  may  be'  allowed  the 
word)  into  a  lyrical  shaoe, — as  if  they  as  much  refused  the  aid 
of  rhyme  as  the  harp  ot  Judah  refused  to  gire  forth  its  harmony 
at  the  bidding  of  the  proud  Chaldeans, — every  one  has  hitherto 
failed  to  preserve  the  beauty,  or  genuine  character  of  the 
original  ?  Rhyme  is  a  sad  tyrant  when,  instead  of  being  the 
mere  handmaid  of  the  Muse,  she  passes  herself  otiT  for  Poetry, 
and,  like  other  usurpers,  begins  her  reign  with  the  murder  of 
her  lawful  sovereign.  There  is  something  ominous  in  the  very 
words  *  done  into  verse  the  phrase  might  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  psalms  would  be — done  for*  Yet,  it  is  surely  not 
impossible  to  subordinate  rhyme  so  far  that  it  shall  no  more 
interfere  with  simplicity  or  beauty  of  expression,  or  mar  the 
dignity  of  sacred  compositions,  than  the  laws  and  modula* 
tions  of  harmony.  Why  should  a  psalm  be  deprived  of  its 
character  by  being  set  to  verse,  any  more  than  by  being  set  to 
music  ? 

As  a  paraphrase  of  this  psalm,  the  following  very  pleasing 
stanzas  of  Anne  Countess  of  Winchelsea  (1713)  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit* 

*  Proud  Babylon  !  thou  saw'st  us  weep  ; 

Euphrates,  as  he  passed  alon^, 

Saw,  on  his  banks,  the  sacred  throng 
A  heavy,  solemn  mourning  keep: 

Sad  captives  to  tby  sons  and  thee. 

When  nothing  but  our  tears  were  free. 

*  A  song  of  Sion  they  require, 

And  frt>m  the  neighbVing  trees  to  take 
Each  man  his  dumb,  neglected  lyre. 

Ami  chi*erful  sounds  on  them  awake; 

But  cheerful  sounds,  the  strings  refuse, 

Nor  will  their  masters  griets  abuse. 

*  How  can  we,  Lord,  tby  praise  proclaim. 

Here,  in  a  strange,  unhallowed  land  ! 

Lest  we  provoke  them  to  blaspheme 

A  Name,  they  do  not  understand  ; 

And  with  rent  garments,  that  deplore. 

Above  w  hate'er  we  kclt  before. 

*  But  thou,  Jerusalem,  so  dear ! 

If  thy  lov*d  image  e*er  depart. 

Or  1  forget  tby  sufferings  here ; 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  art ; 

My  tongue  her  vocal  gift  resign, 

A^  sacred  verse  no  more  be  mine  !* 

This  digression  baa  led  us  a  way  from  our  iimnediate  aubjeci* 


Yet,  ••  w«  have  bean  lad  to  mention  Norris  as  s  post,  and 
hif  yoloms  is,  we  belieTSi  but  little  known,  we  shall  grat 
onr  readers  with  some  fairer  specimens  of  his  poetical  tala 
from  his  original  compositions. 

*  On  sering  a  great  Penon  lying  in  itate, 

*  Well,  now  1  needs  must  own 

That  1  bate  greatness  more  and  more; 

’Tis  now  a  just  abhorrence  grown* 

What  was  antipathy  before. 

With  other  ills  I  could  dispense, 

And  acquiesce  in  Providence; 

*  But  let  not  Heaven  my  patience  try 
With  this  one  plague,  lest  I  repine  and  die, 

*  1  knew,  indeed,  before* 

That  'twas  the  great  man’s  wretched  fisle. 

While  with  the  living,  to  endure 
The  vain  impertinence  of  state: 

But  sure,  thought  1,  in  death  he’ll  be 
From  that  and  other  troubles  free  : 

Whatever  bis  life,  be  then  will  lie 
As  free,  as  undisturbed,  as  calm  as  I. 

*  But  ’twas  a  gross  mistake ; 

Honour,  that  ton  officious  ill, 

Won’t  even  his  breathless  corpse  forsake. 

But  haunts  and  waits  about  him  still. 

Strange  persecution,  when  the  grave 
Cnn’t  the  distressed  martyr  save ! 

What  remedy  can  there  avail, 

Where  death  the  great  Catholicon  does  fail  f 

*  Thanks  to  my  stars,  that  1 
Am  with  so  low  a  fortune  blest. 

That  whate’er  blessings  Fate  deny, 

I’m  sure  of  privacy  and  rest. 

Tis  well,  thus  long  1  am  conteut* 

And  rest  as  in  my  element* 

Then,  Fate,  if  you’ll  appear  my  friend, 

Force  me  not  ’gainst  my  nature  to  ascend* 

*  No,  I  would  still  be  low* 

Or  else  I  would  be  very  high. 

Beyond  the  state  which  mortals  know, 

A  kind  of  semi-deity. 

So,  of  the  regions  of  the  air, 

The  high’st  and  lowest  quiet  are; 

But  ’tis  this  middle  height  I  (ear. 

For  storms  and  thunders  are  eogendered  there.’ 
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This  might  havs  been  written  by  Oowley  in  hit « iiiippisiCl 
mood.  Tim  following  is  in  a  still  higher  style  of  poetry 


*  What  a  stranm  moment  will  that  be. 
My  soul,  how  full  of  curiosity. 
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jny  soul,  now  tun  ot  curiosity, 

when  wing’d  and  ready  for  thy  eternal  flight» 

On  th’  utmost  edges  of  thy  tottering  clay 
Hoveringy  and  wishing  longer  stay. 

Thou  shalt  admncey  and  hare  eternity  in  sight  t  , 

When  just  about  to  try  that  unknown  sea,  (  i- 

What  a  strange  moment  will  that  be  1  .  in  1  i. 

*  But  yet,  how  much  more  strange  that  state,  i 

When,  loosen’d  from  th’  embrace  of  this  close  mate*  >  iio 
Thou  shalt  at  once  be  plung’d  in  liberty*  inMi 

And  move  as  swi(\  and  active  as  a  ray  .i 

Shot  from  the  lucid  spring  of  day  I  * 

Thou  who  iust  now  wast  clogg’d  with  dull  roortalityi 
How  wilt  thou  bear  the  mighty  change,  how  know 
Whether  thou’rt  then  the  same  or  no? 

« 

*  Then  to  strange  mansions  of  the  air, 

And  stranger  company  must  thou  repair  1 
What  a  new  scene  of  things  will  then  appear ! 

This  world  thou  by  degrees  wast  taught  to  know, 

Which  lessen’d  thy  surprise  below ; 

But  knowledge  all  at  once  will  overflow  thee  there. 

That  world,  as  the  first  man  did  this,  thou’lt  see. 

Ripe  grown,  in  full  maturity, 

*  There  with  bright  splendours  must  thou  dwell*  ^ 

And  be  what  only  those  pure  forms  can  tell. 

There  must  thou  live  awnile,  aaze,  and  admire,  - 

Till  the  great  Angel's  trump  Uiis  fabrick  shake. 

And  an  the  slumbring  dead  awake. 

Then  to  thy  old  forgotten  state  must  thou  retire.  ‘ 

This  union  then  will  seem  as  strange,  or  more. 

Than  thy  new  liberty  before. 

*  Now  for  the  gmtest  clians^  prepare. 

To  see  the  only  Great,  the  only  Fair. 

Vail  now  thy  feeble  eyes,  gaze  and  be  blest; 

Here  all  thy  turns  and  revolutions  cease, 

Here’s  all  serenity  and  peace : 

Thou’rt  to  the  center  come,  the  native  seat  of  rest. 

There’s  now  no  further  chanM,  nor  need  there  be. 

When  one  shall  be  Variety. 

Among  some  other  writers  whose  works  might  have  supplied 
Mr.  Mitford  with  appropriate  specimens.  Bishop  Ken  ought  not 
to  hare  been  forgotten.  Andrew  Marvel,  the  author  of  some  of 
the  hymns  ascril^  to  Addison,  whom  Watts  has  imitated,  and 
Mallet  stolen  from,  has  been  treated  with  singularly  unjust  neg- 
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lact.  Mr.  Johnstone  hai,  tndeedi  inserted  twoehort  poems  of 
his,  but  th^  do  him  not  less  injustioei  then  Mr.  Mitfora’b  silent 
omission  of  his  name.  There  is  s  Tolunie  of  sacred  poems  by 
an  old  writer  named  Mason,  which  contains  many  that  are  marked 
by  the  quaint  beauty  and  simpliciW  of  our  eider  bards. 

Many  of  our  older  collections  of  Sacred  Music  will  be  found 
worthy  of  examination,  for  the  fumtive  pieces  which  have  been 
preserved  in  them.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  psalm  of 
Milton*s,  which  came  into  our  hands  bv  this  means.  In  a  book 
of  Psalmody  without  a  date,  but  which  must  have  been  pub* 
lished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  have  found  the 
following  stanxas,  which  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  air  of 
antique  simplicity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  devotional  eleva* 
tioii,  which  entitle  them  to  preservation.  The  air  to  which  the 
words  are  set,  has  found  a  place  in  Rippon’s  Selection  of  Tunes, 
under  the  name  of  Tottenham  Court :  of  its  merit  as  a  composi¬ 
tion,  we  give  no  opinion,  but  the  effect  on  our  own  aoind,  whe* 
ther  from  association  or  from  the  genuine  pathos  of  the  air,  is  at 
once  touching  and  solemn.  That  effect,  howeV'er,  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  lost  in  the  vulgarizing  performance  of  a  modern  choir. 
The  Poem  is  said  to  be  commonly  entitled  the  Pilgrim's 
Hymn. 

*  Never  weather  beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to  sliore,* 

Never  tired  Pilgrims*  limbs  affected  slumber  more. 

Than  my  weary  spirit  longs  to  fly  out  of  my  troubled  breast : 

0  come  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  and  take  my  soul  to  rest ! 

*  Ever  blooming  sre  the  joys  of  Heaven’s  high  Paradise ; 

Old  age  deafs  not  there  our  ears,  nor  vapours  dim  our  eyes ; 

Glory  there  the  sun  outshines,  whose  beams  the  blessed  only  see: 

O  come  quickly,  glorious  l^rd,  and  raise  my  spirit  to  Thee  1 

*  O  what  love  and  concord’s  there,  and  what  sweet  harmony. 

In  Heaven  above,  where  happy  souls  odore  thy  Majesty  I 

0  how  the  Heavenly  cboirs  all  sing,  to  Him  tmu  sits  enthron’d  above  1 
What  admiring,  and  aspiring,  still  desiring  1 
0  how  1  long  to  see  this  feast  of  Love  I’  >  * 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Mitford,  however,  we  must  not  dUmisa  hia 
volume,  without  presenting  another  specimen  or  two  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  following  stanzas,  by  George  Wilber,  are  highly 
interesting. 

*  Great  Almighty,  God  of  Heaven  U 
Honour,  praiae,and  glory  be 
Now,  and  stUl  hereafter  given. 

For  thy  blearings  deigned  to  me; 

Who  baas  giWia  and  prepared, 

MeiPihMi  can  be  well  decUred. 

VoL.  XXVU.  N.S. 
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*  ^  thy  mercy  thoo  didst  raise  roe 
From  below  the  pits  of  day ; 

Thoo  hast  taught  my  lips  to  praise  thee, 
Where  thy  loire  confM  I  may ; 

And  those  blessed  hopes  dost  leote  me. 
Whereof  no  man  can  bereat e  roe. 


*  By  thy  grace,  those  passions,  troubles. 
And  those  wants  that  roe  opprest, 
Have  appeared  as  water-bubbles. 

Or  as  oreams,  and  thinn  in  jest : 

For  thy  leisure  still  attenrong, 

1  with  pleasure  saw  their  enuii 


ling. 


*  Those  afflictions  and  those  terrors 
Which  to  others  grim  appear. 

Did  but  shew  me  where  my  errors 
And  my  imperfections  were  : 

But  distrustful  could  not  make  me 
Of  thy  love,  nor  fright  nor  shake  me. 

*  When,  in  public  to  defame  me, 

A  dcsicn  was  brought  to  puss, 

On  their  heads  that  meant  to  shame  me, 
Their  own  malice  turned  was ; 

And  that  day  roost  grace  was  shewn  me. 
Which  they  thought  should  have  undone  me. 

*  Therefore,  as  thy  blessed  Psalmist, 

When  he  saw  his  wars  had  end. 

And  his  days  were  at  the  calmest, 

Psalms  and  hymns  of  praises  penned  ; 

So  my  rest,  by  thee  enjoyed. 

To  thy  praise  1  have  employed. 

*  Yea,  remembering  what  I  vowed. 

When  enclosed  from  all  but  thee, 

1  thy  presence  was  allowed. 

While  the  world  neglectt^  roe : 

This,  my  Muse  hath  took  upon  her. 

That  she  might  advance  thine  honour. 

*  Lord,  accept  my  poor  endeavour,  ’ 

And  assist  thy  servant  so 
In  good  studies  to  persever 
That  more  fruitful  he  may  grow ; 

And  become  thereby  the  meeaer. 

Not  his  own  vain  glory-seeker. 

*  Oh,  preserve  me  from  committing 

Aught  that*s  heinously  amiss ; 

From  all  speeches  him  unfitting 
That  hath  been  employed  on  this : 

Yea,  as  much  as  may  be  deigned. 

Keep  roy  very  thoughts  nnstained. 
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*  And  when  I,  with  Israel*!  Sinm* 

To  these  songs  of  fahh  shall  leara 
Thy  ten-string^  law  to  finger, 

And  that  music  to  discern 
Lifl  me  to  that  an^l  quire, 

Whereunto  thy  saints  aspire  1* 

As  our  last  extract,  we  cannot  4o  better  than  take  the  striking 
pecimen  which  is  given  from  Habington*!  Caatara* 

<  Tell  me,  O  great  all-knowing  God  I 

What  period  « 

Host  thou  unto  mv  days  assiraed  ? .  » 

Like  some  old  leafless  tree,  Aall  I 
Wither  away  ?— or  violently 
Fall  by  the  axe,  by  lightning,  or  the  wind  ? 

*  Here,  where  I  first  drew  vital  breath, 

Shall  I  meet  death  i 
And  find  in  the  same  vault  a  room. 

Where  my  forefathers*  ashes  sleep  ? 

Or  shall  I  die,  where  none  shall  weep 
My  timeless  fate,  and  my  cold  earth  entomb  f 

*  Shall  I  ’gainst  the  swift  Parthians  fight, 

And  in  their  flight. 

Receive  my  death,  or  kmall  1  see 
That  envied  peace,  in  which  we  are 
Triumphant,  vet  disturbM  by  war. 

And  perish  by  th’  invading  enemy  f 

*  Astrologers,  who  calculate 

Uncertain  fate. 

Affirm  my  scheme  doth  not  presage 
Any  abridgement  of  my  days ; 

And  the  physician  gravely  says, 

I  may  enjoy  a  reverend  len^  of  age. 

*  But  they  are  jugglers,  and  by  slight 

Of  art,  the  sight 

Of  faith  delude ;  and  in  their  school. 

They  only  practice  how  to  make 
A  mystery  of  each  mistake. 

And  teach  strange  words  credulity  to  fooL 

*  For  Thou  who  first  didst  motion  ghre, 

Whereby  things  live. 

And  time  hath  been,  to  conceal 
Future  events  did’st  think  it  fit. 

To  check  ambition  of  our  wit. 

And  keep  in  awe  the  curious  search  of  seal. 

*  Tlierefore,  so  I  prepared  still  be. 

My  God,  u>r  thee, 

•  H2 
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O*  th*  tuddeo  od  my  tpiriu  may 
Some  killing  apopievv  eelte. 

Or  let  roe  by  a  dull  diseaae» 

Or  weakenM  by  a  feeble  age  decay. 

*  ^nd  to  1  in  thy  farour  die» 

No  memory 

For  me  a  well-wrought  tomb  prepare : 

For  if  my  soul  be  ’mong  the  bleft. 

Though  my  poor  aahet  want  a  chest* 

1  shall  forgive  tne  trespass  of  my  heir.' 

Mr.  Mitford’a  *  proem  *  to  these  specimens  is  highly  elegant 
and  erudite  ;  too  erudite*  we  fear,  we  might  say  recondite,  to 
please  very  generally,  and  too  long  for  a  poem  of  a  purely  lyri¬ 
cal  character.  It  should  have  been  broken  into  parts  or  ‘  fyttes,’ 
and  an  argument  wonid  have  enabled  the  reader  moi^  easily  to 
catch  his  design.  It  exhibits,  however,  so  much  genuine  poetic 
taste  and  feeling,  and  abounds  with  so  many  picturesque  pas¬ 
sages,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please  in  parts*  and  will,  as  a  whole, 
amply  repay  perusal.  It  would  be  unjust  to  close  this  article 
witnout  adding  to  our  specimens  one  more,  taken  from  this  part 
of  Mr.  Milford’s  volume. 

*  Ye  aged  towers  of  Solyma  ! 

Thou  ancient  seat  of  sovereign  away ! 

Rich  diadem  of' Judah's  throne. 

Holding  thy  desert  realm  alone ! 

Say*  why  yon  noontide  shadow  falls  r 

IJke  night  upon  thy  ebon  walls ; 

A  veil  of  darkness  o'er  thee  drawn,  ' 

A  sable  shroud  that  hides  the  dawn.  '  ^ 

Why  fades  thy  regal  diadem,  .‘U  . 

Thou  heavenly-thron'd  Hierusalem  ? 

Why  droops  thy  pale  disceptred  hand,  • 

Great  Queen  of  Jewry's  ancient  land  ?  « 

Where  is  the  promised  crown*  decreed 
To  Israel’s  faith,  to  Abraluun's  seed ; 

And  why  of  hope,  of  help  forlorn  ,  i  -  ' 

Has  sank  the  strengtli  oi  Judah's  horn?  ^  , 

'  la  the  sun  wHh  shrouded  head 
From  the  deserted  Zodiac  fled ; 

And  his  old  Ecliptic  leaves. 

For  which  the  world  in  darkness  grieves  ? 

Are  the  aged  stars  on  high 

Dimm'd  in  the  pure  ethereal  sky,  ^ 

That  night,  with  now  unwonted  sway. 

Hath  seised  the  empty  throne  of  day. 

And  in  berthill  and  murky  shade. 

His  bright  meridian  glories  fade  ? 
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Wh^y  with  gHef  and  aa  w  tlfoaky 
Their  fierr  wiogt  have  Si*  angela  ahook^ 
And  the  dread  anatomj  ^ 

In  hit  dethleat  tomb  no  more*  can  lie  i 
Alas  I  those  bleeding  browt  behold. 
That  the  twisted  thorns  enfold. 

Ah !  mark  those  hands  in  iron  bound. 
The  limbs  convulsed,  the  purple  wound; 
That  darkening  e^e.  that  rorm  divine  * 
To  death  its  fainting  soul  resign. 

Gored  by  the  spear,  that  sacr^  side 
Has  streamed  mth  llfe*s  expiring  tide. 
And  is  that  bare  and  branchless  tree 
Fit  throne,  thou  Lord  of  might,  for  thee  1 
Ah  1  who  shall  now  from  foul  despair 
The  bruised,  the  broken  soul  repair  i 
Who  rise,  our  shepherdjirince  away. 
Defenceless  Israers  staff  and  stay ; 

Shield  from  the  boar  thy  sacred  vine, 
And  save  this  scattered  flock  of  thine  ? 


Art.  VII.  The  Second  Annual  RepoH  of  the  Society  Jbr  the  Reiief  of 
Distreaed  Widamt^  xoUhin  ike  First  Month  of  their  tPidaw^ 

hood.  Instituted  October.  182S.  and  under  the  Patronage  of 
H.  M.  G.  M.  the  King.  8vo.  pp.  44.  London.  1826. 

4  LTHOUGH  the  Report  of  a  local  Institution  scarcely  flslla 
-^within  the  proper  range  of  our  critical  notice,  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  statements  contained  in  these  paeea.  as  well  as 
the  excellent  object  and  plan  of  the  Society,  will  amply  justify 
our  pointing  it  out  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Ine  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Institution,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon  wherever  the  population  is  sufficiently  numerous  to 
present  more  cases  of  the  kind  than  can  be  effectually  relieved 
oy  individuals.  A  hope  is  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Institution,  that  the  perusal  of  the  iCeport  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  similar  societies  in  all  our  large  towns,  or.  if  not 
to  separate  societies,  to  an  extension  of  the  plan  and  object  of 
the  benevolent  associations  which  already  exist  for  the  relief 
of  the  Sick  Poor.  Among  the  numerous  cases  which  fall 
within  the  province  of  those  admirable  Institutions,  none  are 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  poor  labourer,  or  mechanic, 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
children,  wnom  he  can  no  longer  maintain  by  the  wages  of  his 
industry.  The  aid  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  and  the  soothing  influence  of  spontaneous  kindness 
and  benevolent  attention  at  such  a  season,  may  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  to  diminish  the  sorrows  of  the  dia- 
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treated  family.  But.  *  during  these  visile/  remarks  the  writer 
of  the  obeervatione  prehsed  io  tins  Report,-— 

*  It  not  unfrequenily  iuippeus  that  the  poor  men  diet,  leaving  hit 
wife  in  the  greatest  j>overtY  ;  and  to  ailcl  to  her  torrowi,  the  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society  established  solely  for  the  Sick  Poor,  cannot  continue  to 
her  any  further  aid :  indeed,  were  the  funds  not  so  restricted,  the 
numerous  claims  made  on  them*  render  it  impossible  to  do  much  for 
any  individual  case.  The  widow,  seeing  no  longer  those  friends  who 
visited  her  late  husband,  whose  advice  and  aasistance  she  more  than 
ever  requires,  ventures  to  solicit  the  BeDcvolent  Institution,  to  help  her 
with  a  few  shillings  towards  the  expense  of  the  burial  of  her  husband. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat,  uiat  her  request  cannot  be  complied 
with,  nor  can  any  further  assistance  be  afi(»rded  her :  her  only  resource 
is  immediately  to  apply  to  the  parish.  Were  we  to  follow  this  poor 
woman  to  the  house,  or  rather  to  the  room  of  mourning,  a  scene  would 
be  exhibited  of  a  most  afflictive  description ;  as  perhaps  three  or  four 
days  have  elapsed  without  any  step  having  been  taken  towards  the 
funeral,  owing  to  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  have  it  performed  at  her  own 
expense. 

*  As  the  Suggester  had  of\en  witnessed  similar  cases  of  distress,  he 
was  desirous  tliat  this  Society  should  meet  Uie  widow  at  the  beginning 
of  her  sorrows,  and  by  its  friendly  advice  and  assistance,  endeavour 
to  prevent  her  experiencing  these  additional  anxieties  and  distresses. 
For,  though  it  is  not  intended  prodigally  to  bestow  on  the  dead  that 
which  b  so  much  required  -for  the  living,  yet,  under  particular 
circumstance,  a  small  sum  would  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  funeral ;  but, 
in  all  esses,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  would 
be  St  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  By  thb  seasonable  assistance, 
many  a  deserving  woman  would  be  spared  that  bitterness  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  which  b  commonly  the  portion  of  the  friendless  widow  in  such 
seasons  of  calamity  ;  and  would  be  induced  rather  to  struggle  with 
her  family,  than  to  cast  them  and  herself  upon  the  parish. 

*  What  language  can  adequately  describe  the  anguish  that  b  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  poor  woman,  on  being  told,  and  perhaps  abruptly, 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  parted  with  in  perfect  health  in 
morning,  is  no  more,  or  has  been  taken  bleeding  and  senseless  to  an 
hospital,  where  it  may  be  he  only  survives  a  few  days  of  suifering  ? 
—In  a  moment,  a  family  is  thus  deprived  of  its  accustomed  support* 
True  it  b»  tlrat  calamities  like  these,  oflen  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
generous  iiulividuals  ;  yet,  in  very  few  instances,  b  the  relief  afforded 
of  that  nature  to  yield  any  permanent  advantage** 

Such  18  the  general  design  of  the  Society.  With  regard  to 
its  truly  benevolent  and  unexceptionable  character,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion ;  and  accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  idea 
suggested,  than  it  met  with  the  warmest  support ;  and  the  yet  in¬ 
fant  Institution  has  obtained  an  extent  of  patronage  which  its 
first  pnqectom  never  ventured  to  anticipate.  His  majesty,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  charity,  from  tba 
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impnlie  of  'Aod^  hitm^no  feelm^  which  form  to  miflcecl  « 
featare  in  his  personal  character,  immediately  consented  to  he« 
come  its  patron,  accompanying  the  intimation  with  a  done- 
tion  of  £25.  Very  recently,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  hat 
transmitted  a  donation  to  tne  Committee^  and  has  pren  them 
permission  to  add  his  name  to  the  now  illustrious  list  of  pa¬ 
trons.  These  are  facts  which  we  hare  the  more  pleasure  in 
makiw  known,  because  the  Institution  itself  has  been  in¬ 
debted  to  no  extrinsic  recommendations^  no  party  object,  or 
popular  attraction,  nor  eren  to  any  active  canvass  in  its  favour^ 
for  the  distingoishing  notice  which  it  has  received.  Its  be* 
ginnings  were  humble  and  almost  secret  In  the  first  yeari 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  received  was 
only  £132 ;  the  cases  in  which  relief  was  given,  amounted  to 
36.  The  second  year,  the  subscriptions  and  donations  were 
£320,  and  the  cases  84.  A  statement  recently  circulated  by 
the  Committee,  and  strongly  appealing  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  public,  gives  the  total  number  relieved,  within  little 
more  than  three  years,  at  upwards  of  320.  During  the  month 
preceding,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  relief  had  oeen  grant¬ 
ed,  was  35, — *  only  one  short  of  the  entire  number  relieved 
*  during  the  hrst  hfteen  months  of  the  Society's  existence.' 
The  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  applications,  ivas,  that 
the  funds  were  completely  exhausted ;  and  the  Committee  state 
that,  unless  seconded  by  the  prompt  and  generous  sympathy  of 
the  public,  they  would  be  compelled  '  to  turn  away  from 
'  scenes  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  where  their  influence  might 
'  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.' 

It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed,  that  even  in  London, 
the  class  of  truly  deserving  objects  to  whom  this  charity  it 
restricted,  would  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  calls  on 
the  Society,  amounting  of  late,  on  the  average,  to  20  in  a 
month.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  application  must  be 
made  within  the  first  month  of  the  widowhood,  and  that  the 
good  character  and  marriage  of  the  applicant  are  in  every 
case  ascertained  by  strict  inquiry,  it  will  appear  not  less  sur¬ 
prising  than  affecting,  that  the  increasing  support  which  the 
oociety  has  obtaineu,  should  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  still  extending  demand  upon  their  benevolent  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  mode  in  which  relief  has  been  afforded,  forms  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  highly  laudable  feature  of  the  Institution. 
The  Report  states,  that 

*  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Widows  whose  nsiBS  stand  upon 
the  Sodetj’s  books,  have  been  surrounded,  on  the  deadi  of  their 
huftbsMis,  by  g  groupe  of  unprovided  end,  in  seme  instaaois,  aflMcmi 
children.  Many  poor  creatures  have  been  recominended  to  your 
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Comniluee  vkh  ainir  uttl«  oifBa»  and  two  have  been  eftetualljr 
aided*  with  mimb.  In  such  aff^iog  catet*  tbe  Visitora  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  beat  intereata  of  tbe  riaing  Moeration;  for  it  not  unfi^ 
quentlj  happena*  that  one  or  more  of  ^e  children  are  aent  to  achool 
at  the  eipenae  of  aocne  kind  friend  who  b  made  acquainted  with 
their  diatreaa ;  and  there  have  been  instancea  in  which*  through  the 
inatnimentality  of  the  Vbitora,  a  premium  haa  been  paid  for  the  pur» 
poae  of  apprenticing  the  child  of  a  Widow  to  some  reapectable  tradea- 
man. 

*  Widows  who  have  been  left  without  incumbrance*  have  been  in¬ 


troduced  into  aituationa  of  truat*  where  they  have  every  prospect  of 
respectability  and  comfort*  and  where  sympathy  b  cherished  on  the 
one  band,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  The  strict  enquiry  which  b 
made  by  the  Ladies  into  tbe  characters  of  individuals*  enables  them 
to  speaK  with  tolerable  certainty  as  to  the  moral  and  social  qualihca- 
tiona  of  those  whom  they  venture  to  recommend. 

*  In  tbe  discharge  of  their  interesting  duty,  your  Committee  have 
mat  with  widows  who  had  not  one  friend  in*  or  near*  the  Metropolis* 
and  who  knew  of  nothing  they  could  possibly  do  to  prevent  imme¬ 
diate  destitution  and  wretchedness.  Upon  more  minute  enquiry*  it 
haa  been  discovered,  that  their  connexions  in  the  country  could  assut 
them*  provided  the  Socie^  would  undertake  to  bear  the  expense  of 
conveying  them  home.  In  several  cases*  thb  has  been  found  to  be  a 
judicious  and  effectual  mode  of  relief. 

*  Upon  no  occasion  have  your  Committee  felt  a  livelier  glow  of  satb- 
faotion*  than  when  they  have  been  enabled  to  mitigate  the  apprehen¬ 
sions*  and  to  relieve  the  actual  dutrcsses*  of  the  aoxd  widow.  This* 
too*  it  has  been  their  happiness  to  do*  partly  by  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tions*  but  chiefly  by  interesting  benevolent  friends  on  her  behalf. 

*  Amongst  the  numerous  assbtances  your  Committee  have  been 
called  to  render  to  the  Widow  and  Fatherless*  no  one  has  been  more 
generallv  required,  or  more  obviously  useful,  than  that  of  discharging 
•malldd  hts,  thereby  preventing  that  seizure  of  goods*  which  often 
cakes  place  before  tne  deceased  husband  b  laid  in  his  grave.  Nor  b 
it  a  little  to  tbe  honour  of  Uritish  Tradesmen*  that  they  have  been 
found  willing*  in  general*  to  relinqubh  one  half  of  their  claim.  It 
has  bean  whilst  your  Committee  have  been  attending  to  thb  part  of 
the  practical  economy  of  the  Society*  that  they  have  been  cneered 
by  discovering  the  unshrinking  honesty  of  individuals  almost  house¬ 
less  and  deserted.  Some  Widows  have  evinced  more  feeling  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  being  relieved  from  a  trifling  debt,  than  they  have  done 
even  at  the  thoi^t  of  a  future  provision  for  themselves  and  a  name-  ' 
roQS  family.  *rhus  has  character  been  elicited*  and  coofideDce 
awakened.*  pp.  14—16. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  cases*  we  must  give  inseitioD  to  tbe 
following : 

*  M.  Bi— Tbe  husband  of  thb  female  had  been  a  joumeyman  watdi- 
maker*  and  earned*  when  in  health*  two  guineas  per  week.  Dbtrew 
of  mindi  occasioned  by  his  having  accidentally  shut  op  fab  yottcgeH 
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child  In  ft  Drett  bedtieftd— therein  occftskming  ht  deftth,  brooght  on 
•  nenroui  foTery  from  which  he  ne?er  recoTcred*  Hit  widowi  •Md 
wM  lefl  entirely  unprovided  for,  in  delicftte  heftlth,  and  oocftMO- 
nally  tubject  to  veir  aevere  fits,  with  five  children  under  eight  yeart 
of  age,  and  with  tne  additionally  diatreesii^  proapect  of  aooo  gtvkift 
birth  to  another  fatherleaa  babe.  The  Vkito^  having  dmroted 
much  consideration  as  to  the  best  method  of  aasiatiog  this  truly  dis- 
treaaed  individual,  provided  her  with  a  mangle,  made  on  a  oonatmo- 
tion  capable  of  being  easily  turned,— and  they  had  soon  the  satla- 
factioo  of  knowing  t£it  the  was  supplied  with  constant  work.  In  tte 
time  of  lier  confinement,  pecuniary  aid  was  granted,  together  with 
the  Society’s  box  of  child-bed  linen  |  and  it  was  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Visitors,  to  see  the  aged  father  and  mother  of 
this  very  deservbg  young  widow  alternately  employed  at  the  mangle 
during  her  iUness. 

*  The  widow,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  strength,  resumed 
her  emplojrment,  and  the  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  their  assistance  has  greatly  contributed,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  support  in  comparative  comfort,  the  widow 
and  her  numerous  fiunily.’  pp.  SI,  22. 

These  statements  stand  in  need  of  no  comment  from  us. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  however,  without  adding  a  few 
observations. 

The  first  remark  which  the  details  and  disclosures  of  this 
Report  suggest,  is,  the  total  insufficiency  and  unsuitableneas 
of  parochial  relief  to  meet  the  most  urgent  and  most  deterr* 
ing  cases  of  sufiTehng  and  hardship  among  the  lower  classes. 
Among  other  modern  objections  against  toe  Poor  Laws,  this 
.  has  sometimes  been  urged  witb  more  plausibility  than  justice ; 
that  they  tend  to  supersede  and  intercept  the  bounty  of  the 
rich,  and  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  )>enevolence  and  compassion 
toward  the  poor.  The  vast  increase  of  pauperism  arising  from 
the  misapplication  and  mal-ad ministration  of  the  law,  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  operated  in  this  manner.  But  surely,  tba 
great  and  opulent  in  this  country  are  not  less  charitable  and 
beneficent  now,  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Poor  Laws  were  first  instituted  with  a  view  to  repress  the 
alarming  increase  of  a  desperate  mendicity.  That  a  great 
change  nas  taken  place  in  the  relative  position  and  feeling  of 
the  higher  and  lower  classes  towards  each  other,  ia,  we  tW, 
but  too  true  ;  but  this  is  attributable  to  very  different  cauaea. 
Owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  farming  system,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  husbandry  labour  has  been  superseded,  so  that  .the 
population  in  some  parts  of  the  agricultural  countries  baa  de¬ 
clined  ;  and  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  has  been 
weakened  by  the  increased  distance  interposed  between  the 
proprietary  and  the  labouring  classes.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
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have  come  IthS  into  personal  contact,  as  the  result  of  many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  former,  and 
in  the  employment,  residence,  and  condition  of  the  latter.  The 
numerical  increase  of  the  population,  and  that  chiefly  in 
crowded  towns,  has  also  materially  affected  the  relation  of  the 
lower  orders  to  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  rendering  them 
at  once  more  formidable  and  more  depressed,  removing  them 
further  from  the  possibility  of  effectual  aid,  and  from  sympathy. 
Our  numberless  religious  and  benevolent  associations  have,  to 
a  degree  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  operated  in 
diminution  and  counteraction  of  the  immense  evil  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things.  By  bringing  all  classes  into  frequent 
and  amicable  contact,  by  conciliating,  and,  in  some  cases, 
elevating  the  character  of  the  poor,  they  have  tended  unspeak¬ 
able  to  allay  that  jealousy  and  political  discontent  which  have 
repeatedly  threatened  the  nation  with  internal  convulsion. 

Among  these  various  societies,  those  of  a  strictly  local  and 
private  nature,  which  have  for  their  object  the  visiting  and  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sick  poor  at  their  own  habitations,  rank  very  high 
in  usefulness  and  political  importance.  When  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  they  unite  the  advantage  of  extended  co-operation  to 
the  genuine  chariMter  of  private  benevolence.  With  the  visit¬ 
ing  of  the  sick  ought  also  to  be  connected  a  provision  for  cases 
in  which  the  loan  of  a  box  of  linen,  &,c.  to  lying-in  women, 
iiiay  be  of  essential  service  at  small  cost.  And  surely  the 
case  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  or  abandoned  to  the  cold  mercy  of  the 
overseer  and  churchwarden. 

!n  such  cases,  we  are  aware  that  the  Benefit  Society  not  un- 
frequently  comes'  in  aid  of  the  widow;  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  depreciate  the  ulilily  or  importance  of  such  associations. 
The  principle  is  an  aduiirable  one,  which  at  once  holds  out  a 
motive  to  the  poor  luaii  to  save,  teaching  him  to  provide  by 
bis  own  exertions  against  contingencies,  and  saves  him  many 
an  hour  of  corroding  anxiety  by  knowing  that  he  has'  such  a 
fund  to  rely  upon  lu  case  of  sickness,  with  a  trifle  for  his 
widow  should  he  not  sui  \ive.  Such  institutions  require,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  well  regulated.  It  is  a  great  evil,  that  the  meetings 
of  such  societies  are  generally  held  at  the  public-house.  The 
necessary  proviso,  that  the  party  receiving  relief  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  do  any  work,  is  sometimes  made  the  occasion  of  vexa¬ 
tious  hardship  and  injustice,  condemning  the  invalid  or  con¬ 
valescent  to  imprisonment  and  total  indolence  through  fear  of 
forfeiting  his  allowance.  And  again,  unless  such  societies  are 
constantly  renovated  by  younger  persons,  they  are  liable  to 
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bankruptcy  and  diaaolution  precisely  when  they  should  begin 
to  repay  the  older  subscribers,  because  no  new  metnbera  wiH 
join  a  club  composed  of  sexagenarians  who  hare  grown  old 
together,  and  are  likely  to  come  upon  the  society  witn  a  simul¬ 
taneous  demand. 

In  the  case  of  the  widow,  bowerer,  such  associations  do 
not  at  all  afford  the  aid  that  is  most  required.  The  £10.  is  a 
present  relief ;  it  enables  her  to  give  a  decent  burial  to  her 
husband ;  but  it  is  soon  gone,  and  she  is  left  as  destitute  as 
ever  of  the  means  of  providing  for  herself  and  her  family. 
Money  is  frequently  of  little  use  to  the  poor— they  do  not 
know  how  to  lay  it  out;  they  require  to  be  taught  how  to  con¬ 
vert  the  momentary  relief  to  permanent  advantage,  and  to  be 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  their  bread.  They  want,  sometimes, 
but  a  helping  hand,  a  few  kind  words,  and  a  little  counsel,  to 
save  them  from  merging,  through  mere  perplexity  and  despon¬ 
dency,  *  into  paupensm.  The  racts  detailed  in  this  Report  are, 
in  this  point  of  view,  most  instructive.  How  many  families  might, 
by  sucn  timely  and  Judicious  kindness,  have  been  rescued  from 
being  broken  up, — now  many  thousands  of  individuals  might 
have  been  saved  from  sinking  in  point  of  character, — how  large 
a  load  of  pauperism  would  have  been  obviated  by  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  effectual  aid  at  such  a  crisis,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late.  Even  on  selfish  grounds,  to  take  the  lowest  view,  such 
societies  recommend  themselves  as  the  most  economical  as 
well  as  most  effectual  charity.  There  have  been  instances  in 
which  even  parish  vestries  have  found  their  advantage  in  ad¬ 
vancing  small  loans  to  poor  parishioners,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  down  altogether  in  fortune  and  in  character,  and  so 
becoming  permanently  a  charge  and  burden  to  the  parish. 
But  parish  officers  and  vestrymen  are  not  often  disposed  to 
calculate  thus  correctly,  or  to  feel  thus  liberally.  They  legis¬ 
late  only  for  the  moment,  and,  to  save  a  penny,  will  often 
waste  a  pound. 

It  is  only  by  a  judicious  extension  of  the  exertions  of  private 
benevolence,  that  the  evils  of  pauperism  can  be  mitigated,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  parochial  burdens  be  diminished.  The  poor 
require  help,  and  that  does  not  always  mean  money.  Let  him 
who  would  devolve  his  obligations  to  pity  the  poor  and  succour 
the  needy,  on  the  parish  officer  and  tne  magistrate,  remember 
that  a  day  is  coming  when  they  cannot  answer  for  him.  It  is 
in  visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  that,  we  are  told,  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  is  best  exemplified  ^at  religion  whose 
two  most  distinguishing  featnrei^theTe  put  for  the  essence  of 
Christianity  itself,— are  mercy  and  purity.  To  the  one,  our 
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Saviour  haa  annexed  aod  limited  the  promise  of  mercy  ;  while 
the  other  is  enforced  by  that  solemn  sanction,  that  only  **  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  Ood.*' 


Art.  Vlll.  FriendtkipU  Qfftrimg.  A  Literary  Alham.  Edited  by 
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A  FTER  the  notice  of  the  Literary  Souvenir  and  the  Forget- 
^  me-not  in  our  last  Number  was  committed  to  the  press, 
the  present  publication,  which  is  of  the  same  description  and 
pretensions,  was  put  into  our  hands.  The  Contributors  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  tliose  whose  names  have  already 
Deen  given,  to  wit:  IL.  £.  L.,  Mrs.  Hemans,  James  Montgo* 
mer^  Bernard  Barton,  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  H.  Neele,  T.  Ho^, 
the  Rev.  G.  Croly,  Miss  Roberts,  Horace  Smith,  J.  Bowring, 
J.  Galt,  Miss  Mitford,  D.  L.  Richardson,  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele, 
W.  Jerdan,  John  Clare,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Porchester, 
T.  K.  Hervey,  8ic.  As  specimens  of  the  Contents,  we  give  the 
following. 

•  FADING  FLOWERS.  Hy  Mrs.  Hkmans. 

*  O  pale  and  drooping  dowers  1 

Ye  that  so  brightly  nieet  the  morning’s  eye ! 

Is  there  no  sorrow  in  your  native  bowers 
That  thus  ye  die  ? 

*  Are  there  not  folded  wings 

On  the  green  boughs  ? — a  silence  and  a  gloom 

Amidst  the  leaves  and  all  the  breathing  things 
That  loved  your  bloom  i 

*  No !  the  rejoicing  bee 

There  wooa  the  violets,  as  at  early  dawn  ; 

And  o*er  the  elastic  sod.  In  tameless  glee. 

Still  bounds  the  (awu, 

*  And  the  rich  bank  ye  crown’d. 

By  the  wood’s  fount,  yet  hears  a  tliousaod  songs 

Float  through  the  branches,  iremhJiog  far  around 
With  happy  throngs. 

^  Wherefore,  to  us  alone. 

Of  all  that  walk  the  warm  and  laughing  earth. 

Bring  ye  sad  thoughts  of  Hope  and  Beauty  gone. 

And  vanished  Mirth  ? 

*  Why  must  your  ftuling  bells. 

With  the  faint  sweeioest  of  your  parting  breath. 

Remind  us  but  of  sorrowful  fiuewells. 

Decay  and  Death  ? 
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*  Suroljy  H  ii  to  teoch 

Our  hoartt,  bj  conwme  with  their  chengehil  lot, 

Tbaty  ’midst  the  gloriet  which  the  blight  can  reacht 
Our  Home  is  not.* 

We  need  not  underwrite  these  beautiful  stanms  with  any 
encomium,  but  may  remark,  that  they  please  us  the  more  for 
reminding  us  of  the  manner  of  our  eloer  poets.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  next  specimen  that  we  shall  take,  which  is  a 
more  palpable  imitation  of  the  quaintness  of  the  old  school. 

•FLOWERS.  By  T.  Hood,  E«i. 

•  I  will  not  hare  the  mad  Clyde, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun : 

The  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean, 

Whom,  therefore,  I  will  ^unt 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench ; 

The  riolet  is  a  nun ; 

But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

The  queen  of  erery  one. 

•  The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch 
In  too  much  haste  to  wed. 

And  clasps  her  rings  on  erery  hand : 

The  woirs-bane  I  should  dread  t 
Nor  will  1  dreary  rosemarye 
That  always  mourns  the  dead ; 

But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose 
With  her  cheeks  of  tender  red. 

•  The  lily  is  all  in  white  like  a  saint. 

And  so  is  no  mate  for  roe ; 

And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipp'd  with  a  blush. 

She  is  of  such  low  degree  s 
Jasmine  is  sweet  and  has  many  lores. 

And  the  broom's  betrothed  to  the  bee; 

But  1  will  plight  arith  the  dainty  rose. 

For  fairest  of  all  is  she !' 

The  following  rery  pleasing  rerses  are  by  the  Editor. 

«  A  CONTRAST.  By  T.  K.  Hsrtxt,  Esq. 

•  1  sit  in  my  lonely  mood  ^ 

No  smiling  eyes  are  near 
And  there  is  not  a  sound  in  my  solitude. 

Safe  the  f oioe  in  my  dreaming  ear. 

•  The  friends  whom  I  lored,  in  light. 

Are  seen  through  a  twUi^t  dim ; 

Like  fairies  beheld  in  a  moonlight  n%ht. 

Or  heard  in  a  hymn ! 
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*  The  hopee  of  inj  youUi  are  away* 

My  home  aoJ  lU  early  (ireamt : 

I  am  far  from  the  laoti  where  1  used  to  play* 
A  childf  by  iu  thoiMami  tlreams  I 

*  Yet  DOW,  in  my  lonely  hour. 

What  vUIona  of  biiw  are  mine  I 
For  my  spirit  is  ruled  by  a  spell  of  power  ; 
And  the  spell  and  the  power  are  thine! 

*  I  have  miaed  In  the  courtly  throoir. 

And  smiled  with  the  smiling  crowds 
When  the  laugh  was  light,  and  the  revel  long^ 
And  the  luirtli  was  high  and  loud.' 

*  1  have  watchM  tlie  lightning-dash 

Of  beauty’s  playful  eye. 

As  it  gleam’d  beneath  the  long,  dark  lash,  • 
Like  a  star  in  a  moonless  sky. 

*  1  have  been  where  gentle  tones 

Grew  gentler  for  tny  sake,  ^ 

And  seen  soft  smiles — those  lovely  ones 
Which  make  young  bosoms  ache. 

*  Yet,  in  those  brightest  Imurs, 

\Miat  lonely  thtmghts  were  roioel 
For  the  heart  has  but  one  spting  of  Bowers,  * 
And  my  heart  and  iu  Bowers  were  thine!* 


We  have  deemed  it  but  fair  to  notice  this  rival  publication, 
but  shall  rtfmin  from  criticiMu. 
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A«t.  IX.  SKLECT  LITERARY  INPORMATIOV, 


Mr.  B<n»nnf  h*f  in  prefi*,  m  nv 
lufii«  on  th«  1  jif-rttore  Rod  Pomry  of 
IN>Un<l,  whirh  «rtll  apeTfllly  bo  p«b> 

Iff  iho  pr#<«,  ImtmotiTo  P«t<»nit  fir 
youof  CotUfvr*,  by  Mary  R.  Mock- 
dalo 

RaHy  in  Pohmnry  wiH  b«  pobitabod, 
in  Wmn.,  An  Anromont  ^  tbo  Riblo, 
drawn  from  thw  Character  and  Har¬ 
mony  of  Ht  Snbjtfeta.  By  tho  ReV. 
David  M’Niroll. 

Sliurtly  will  bn  pablMicd,  Tbo  Hit* 
tiry,  Conatitntion,  Rolnaof  Dianipitnn, 
and  ('onfoMion  of  Faith  of  the  Cal- 
viiiiatie  Methodiat*  in  Wain. 

Shortly  will  be  poWiahed,  a  voinme 
«/  Kt'tayt  on  1.1100117  Sobierta.  By  T. 
Hat  ha  wav  of  B»ahop*a  St»»rtff»rd. 

Spef^liiy  will  be  poblhhed,  in  4to. 
F.aeliieFa  Temnle  ;  beinf  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  Stnictnra  of  the  Holy 
Fjdtflre,  ita  Conrta,  Chambera,  Oates, 
Ac.  ke.,  at  tleaerihed  in  the  laat  nine 
rhaptera  of  the  book  of  Faekiel.  II • 
liiatratt>d  with  plat«;a.  By  Joseph  fa- 

reels 

Nearly  ready  for  pnhlication,  Me- 
mirtrs  of  the  I  jfe  and  (.'haraeter  of  Mr, 
Riihert  *»petH*e  (l.«te  Bookaeller  of 
York):  with  aome  information  reapeet. 
inf  the  iritrodnrtinn  of  Methodiam  Into 
York  and  the  neifithourhood,  die.  die. 
By  RM’haol  Burdekm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  Rector  of  Deafbrd, 
haa  nearly  ready  tor  publication,  A  New 
‘rranal.itinn  ami  P.vnnnitMm  of  the  very 
anc*ent  Book  of  J»d»,  with  Notes.  In 
one  vol.  dvo. 

An  Arconnt  of  Publie  Charitlea,  di- 
geated  trom  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mia^ioiiers  «*n  Chaiitable  Fonndationa ; 
With  notea  and  eommenta.  Bv  the  Rdi- 
torof“The  Cabinet  I^awy^r.**  Will 
be  published  January  1 ,  and  continued 
in  monthly  partt,  until  completed,  in 
about  10  parta. 

On  the  I  at  of  January  wlH  he  poh- 
liahrd.  An  Itw^niry  into  the  Expediency 
of  introdneinf  a  Theoiofical  Facnlty 
into  the  Byatem  of  the  Univeraity  of 
London.  By  the  Rmr.  P.  A.  Cox,  LL.D. 
Honorary  Becretary  to  ConacR. 

Mr.  W.  Jevnna,  Jim.  haa  intbe  prraa, 
Syatematic  Moratiiy;  or,  a  Treatiaa 
®n  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Haman 


Daty,  on  the  yroenda  of  Natural  Retl- 
fion.  In  ^  vols.  8vo. 

Shortly  arill  hw  publiahed.  The  Dnioo 
CoHect'ion  of  Hynina  and  Spiritual  .Hoofa, 
additiona)  to  the  Psaltna  and  Hymna  of 
Dr.  Watta  ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  toe 
Church  and  the  aociil  circle,  the  f.imily, 
and  the  cloaet.  lo  thia  Collection,  it  is 
intended  to  bring  into  one  view  tha 
beantiea  of  the  heat  compoaera.  Rvaii. 
feiical  sentiuient,  combined  with  the 
charms  of  pt)etry,  and  ardour  of  Jcvoti- 
onal  feeling,  with  becoming  diitnity  uf 
expreaaiofi,  have  been  ccmsiderrd  the 
chief  requisites.  Hymns  of  a  contro¬ 
versial  nature  on  baptfaro,  will  not  be 
introduced. 

Early  in  Pdimary  will  be  puhli«he<|, 
Emma  de  l.iamn ;  a  Narrative  of  the 
atrikmf  vicissitudes  and  pet'uliar  triata 
of  her  eventful  life.  By  the  Author  of 
Sophia  de  Liraau;  the  Faithful  Siervant, 
or  History  of  Elisabeth  Allen,  Re.  Part 
I.  price  3«(. 

Preparing  for  the  prmt.  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Rev.  W,  Orimshaw,  A.B.  Mi* 
nister  of  Howarth,  in  the  West  Ridmf 
of  the  comity  of  York  ;  compilnl  from 
hia  diarv,  and  other  original  »iocumcnts, 
never  bcfi»re  published.  To  which  wilt 
be  ailded,  a  volume  of  his  arorks,  from 
original  M.SH.  consitting  of  ••  Espert- 
encev  ,**  **  The  Nature,  State,  and  Ci>o- 
duel  of  a  Christian  *•  The  Imponant 
Duly  of  Insfnictirg,  Adminia  ring,  and 
Reclaiming  Sinners  from  the  Rvt|  of 
their  M'ays ;»»  The  liellcrerS  (;olilen 
Chain,”  icc.  Icc.  By  Jam<  s  F.vcrett. 

Al'O,  by  the  satne  Author,  Wesleyan 
.Methodism  in  Manchcaier  and  its  vici¬ 
nity,  comprebendmx  Ch.rahire,  Ijsnea- 
shire,  anti  part  of  Derbyshire  amt  York¬ 
shire. 

The  Rev.  ft  Jeanes,  of  Charmonth, 
has  nearly  rvady  for  the  |^e»a,  A  Qene. 
ral  Pronouncing  Vm^ahnlary  of  Proper 
Naaves  (of  persons  and  placet),  com¬ 
prehending  all  those  found  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Orvek  and  Roman  Clas¬ 
sics,  and  every  one  of  n*»te  in  every 
department  of  modern  tdenitiire;  the 
whole  exhib.tcd,  for  c<»nvenieB<w  of  re¬ 
ference,  In  one  alphalietlcal  arrange¬ 
ment,  in  which  each  word  will  he  divided 
and  Bcrentcd,  and  the  sound  of  every 
ty  It  able  disttnetty  thewn  esnvtty  at  it 
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ought  to  bo  prooouneod,  occordiog  to 
the  mutt  approved  principtet  and  gene* 
ral  oaoge.  In  1  vul.  8va  Priire  to  tub* 
•cribrra,  9a.  to  nun-tubarriber*,  lOa.  6d. 
In  thia  wock  the  Author  haa  been  aa- 
aiated  hv  aome  of  the  drat  acholara  of  the 
age,  whoae  naoira  are  a  aolficient  gua> 
rantre  to  the  public  for  ita  correctneaa. 

The  Author  of  **  IxMidon  in  the  Oiden 
Time**  u  engafed  on  a  s^coimI  Volume, 
compriatng  Taira  illoatratire  of  the 
mannera,  habita,  and  auperatitiona  of 
ita  inhabitanta,  from  the  I4th  to  the 
l6th  century;  in  which  the  atate  of  min* 
atrelay,  the  form  and  procecdinta  of 
taking  aanctuary,the  ar>cient  in*tituiiona 
for  archery,  and  the  aoperatitiooa  rHat* 
Dg  to  taliamana  ainl  aatrulogy  will  be 


ealiihited,  together  with  aketchea  of  Sir 
Johan  Frniaaart,  (teoffiry  Chaucer  Dame 
Juliana  brnier,  and  «»thera.  The  work 
will  appear  early  in  the  apring. 

On  the  latof  February  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  No.  1.  of  a  aeries  of  V'iewa  in 
tlie  Weat  Indies;  engraved  from  draw- 
iiiga  taken  recently  in  the  Ulanda,  with 
letter-preaa  eaplanationa  made  from  ac¬ 
tual  ohaerrationa.  The  intention  of 
this  work  ia  to  convey  a  faithful  outline 
of  the  exiatihg  state  of  Slavery  in  the 
British  Islands ;  the  coatume  of  the 
Negroes  ;  the  process  of  Sugar-making, 
Jcc. ;  arid  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  scenery  in  the  several  colonies.  Each 
Numtier  to  contain  four  coloured  views 
to  imitate  drawings. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ar.aicvLTvat. 

The  Nitnral  and  Agricultural  History 
of  Peat  Moss,  or  Tuif  Bog;  to  which 
are  anneaed,  Corrob«»rative  ritin);s, 
Curreapondeuce,  and  Obaervatitnia  ou 
the  qualities  of  Feat  or  Fen  Earth,  Ac. 
By  Andrew  Steele.  8vo.  lOs.dd. 

riltt  ASTS. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  r.n;;1ikh 
Cities,  fiom  drawings  by  G.  F.  Robson. 
Fuliird  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.  Ac.  N  c  I. 
Containing  Eight  Eng r.nvinga.  Medium 
4tu.  II.  Is.;  ifn|»eri<*l  4to.  21.  ;  imperial 
4to.  proofs  and  etchings,  41.  4s. 

Miaruar. 

Memoirs  of  Zeliir*Ed-Dii)  Mtiham- 
mtd  BalHr,  Euiprrur  of  llindu<taii. 
Written  hy  liimsr  if,  in  the  Jaght-ii  Tur- 
ki  ;  and  transUted  partly  by  the  late 
John  livyden.  Esq.  M  D..  and  partly  by 
Wdliaui  Erskinr,  Esq.  With  Notes  and 
a  Geographical  and  Hbtorical  Introduc¬ 
tion  ;  with  a  map  of  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  the  Oxus  and  laxartes,  and  a 
Memoir  regarding  its  constniction,  by 
C.  Waddington,  Flsq  of  the  East  Inrlia 
Company’s  Eogiueers.  4tu.  21.  12s.  6tl. 

MtPICIXt. 

Introductory  l.rcture  on  Anatomy, 
delivered  at  the  New  Medical  School, 
Aldersgale-strret,  Oil.  2,  I82u.  By  F. 
TyieJl.  8vo.  3».  bd.  siwcd. 


Olmrvations  on  the  Causes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Treatment  of  iJerangemeat 
of  the  .Mind.  Founded  ou  an  extensive 
Moral  and  Medical  Practice  in  the 
Treatment  of  Lunatics.  By  P.  8.  Knight, 
M.U.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THior.ocT. 

M  omin?  and  Evening  Pr.iyers  for  one 
Month,  with  other  occasional  Forms  for 
the  use  of  families.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Richardkon,  M.A.  one  of  the  Vicars  of 
York  Minster.  12iiio.  3s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Daily  and 
Occasional  Pniyers  for  the  use  of  young 
pi  rsons.  Is.  6d.  neatly  l)Ound.  A  cheap 
erlition  for  distribution,  6d.  tewed. 

Sabboth  Meditations,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Vol.  II.  for  the  Year  1827.  By 
tlie  Rev.  John  East,  M  A.  18mo.  3s.  6<1. 

An  Historical  Review  of  Papal  and 
Conciliar  Infallibility.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Keary,  Rector  of  Nunnington,  York¬ 
shire.  12mo.  5s. 

Parochial  .'sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Bradliy,  Vicar  of  Glasbury,  Brecon- 
8vo.  I  Os.  6d. 

The  Sunday  School  Catechist  By 
the  Widow  of  a  Clergyman.  l8mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  M.S.S.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joshua  Benson.  Vol.  VI.  with  Prefsew 
and  Indexes  to  the  whole  Work.  Svo. 
6s. 


